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Editorial. 


ELF-INTEREST is murder. This is not a vio- 

lent way to characterize such tragedies as sent a 

shudder from Chicago throughout the country. 

Intent on their own ends, human beings forget 

the primary obligations to other human beings. 

Using a boat already known to be of uncertain safety, 

and then loading it far beyond the limit of safety, un- 

consciously decoying happy holiday-makers to destruc- 

tion, the men responsible bear an awful guilt. Let no 

one call this the will of God, that has shed grief, comfort- 
less, like rain. Let stern punishment protect us all. 
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Just a year has passed since the deadly, devastating 
conflict in Europe began. Who would have thought it! 
Who could have foreseen it, fourteen months ago? 
Where were our palmists, and trance-mediums, and 
astrologers, and all that nondescript tribe? Why did 
not they tell us what was hidden behind the veil of 
the future? What riches might have been theirs, and 
ours, if they had laid bare the awful impending calamity! 
Cotton and copper, ships and munitions,—how these 
might have filled purses! What unselfish sign-post 
people they are,—the fortune-tellers,—pointing out paths 
of wealth yet never setting their own feet therein! 
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THE execution of Lieut. Charles Becker of New York 
brings up afresh the problem of capital punishment. 
Gov. Whitman refused pardon, saying that no guilt was 
ever more clearly proved. But, should the guilty man 
have been executed? Opinions on capital punishment 
differ widely; intelligent persons agree, however, that 
the reason for punishment should not be punitive, re- 
taliative, but deterrent. Which kind of punishment, 
therefore,—death or life-imprisonment,—is the more 
dreaded by criminals or by persons likely to commit 
murder? If we knew that, we would have some guidance 
for our judicial and executive procedure. Let Becker 
himself testify, on this obscure point. He offered, at 
the last, to plead guilty and divulge certain matters if 
only he could get his sentence changed from electrocu- 
tion to life-imprisonment; evidently he dreaded the 
former more than the latter; probably for various reasons. 
McN amara, guilty in the Los Angeles dynamite murders, 
and condemned to death, turned state’s evidence, and 


_ explained this by saying he had been told that if he did 
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so he would be given life-imprisonment instead of death. 
In his case, as in Becker’s, evidently the death sentence 
was more dreaded than the life-term. And, if more 
dreaded by them, convicted criminals, then the more 
“deterrent”? among lawless persons and habitual crimi- 


nals, outside. 
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It is the ‘open season’”’ for dogs, now, in Boston. ‘The 
city fathers have so declared it. Probably they do not 
own dogs; if they did, and had studied them, they would 
have learned that summer is no more favorable to rabies 
than any other season of the year, but it is favorable to 
various illnesses which come alike to dogs and :their 
masters in hot weather. ‘The dogs cannot rise and ex- 
plain, and so must walk sedately in leash or. wear a 
nerve-tormenting muzzle, else death will be visited upon 
them. ‘There is no subject of public welfare except 


vivisection whereon people differ as intensely as on this” 


question of: hydrophobia. Specialists in humane soci- 
eties tell us they never have met a case of real rabies, 
—fits, indigestion, derangement, but not rabies; yet rep- 
utable surgeons declare that it springs from a germ and 
they have found the germ in some cases. 
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WE must save our superlatives, so Emerson tells us; 
we must not use “terrible” or “‘awful’’ when we mean 
simply ‘“‘bad”’ or ‘‘objectionable,” neither “‘splendid”’ 
or “adorable”? when we mean “excellent” or “admir- 
able.”’ In human conduct also we should retain the 
comparative values of things; and human emotions as 
well should not be allowed to get out of alignment. We 
must not exalt “‘peace’’ to be our superlative of human 
conditions, for it is not that; there is a higher. - “Right- 
eousness”’ should stand at the top; “truth” should be 
seated on the throne. Mere “‘peace’”’ may squat ina sty, 
or doze on a green-scummed duck-pond; peace may 
consort with indolence and selfishness, and cowardice. 
‘Truth and righteousness are tireless leaders with armor 
dented but untarnished. On the road to Jericho the 
priest and the Levite kept the peace, and the world 
has scorned them; the Samaritan altered his plans and 
responded to the appeal, and the world honors. him. 
Pilate remained strictly neutral, but his washed hands 
have not averted the condemnation of mankind. 
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Tuer formation of an ‘‘Anti-Enlistment League” in 
the interest of warlessness is a step which might easily 
become a menace to peace. It is addressed to ‘‘ those who 
are prepared to serve their country by a refusal to engage 
in or endorse the murder called war.” ‘This promulgation 
of extreme sentiments, unjust condemnation, loose defi- 
nition, and a doctrine fundamentally anarchistic is calcu- 
lated to arouse hostility and a reaction against the peace 
propaganda. It naturally tends to provoke contradiction 
by the violence and intemperateness of its statements and 
thus play into the hands of the very evil it opposes. Situ- 
ations might arise in which such a propaganda would be 
plain disloyalty, and accomplish substantial treachery. 
President Eliot’s Memorial Day address furnishes a good 
antidote for extravagant views, in its plain speaking, its 
recognition of necessities for the exercise of force in protec- 
tion of civilization. He refers to people, “some excellent 
and lovely, some fanatical and disagreeable, who cry out, 
when justifiable war is mentioned, that there is no such 
thing, that all war isnow and forever abominable, ruinous, 
and accursed,’’ and he asks: “Does the state of Europe 
to-day permit sensible men and women to believe that 
men of violence and perverse ambition, who have always 
existed and still exist, should be free to work their will 
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on submitting contemporaries? At such a thought all 


the grandeur and courage in human nature revolt.” 
And he draws attention to the larger meaning which the 
term ‘‘war of defence’’ has received in modern times, 
when a nation which depends on manufacture for exist- 
ence must have freedom to export and import, and 
therefore ‘‘any war in which it engages to preserve this 
freedom, when threatened, is properly called a ‘war of 
defence.’”’ ; 


Multiple Man. 


When Lieut. Charles Becker went to the electric chair 
most people, of discerning nature, felt that the demands 
of justice had been met; they believed him to be a man of 
unscrupulous, tyrannical nature, who had taken human 
life in the furtherance of his own plans; and the State, 
seeking to deter other lawless men from pursuing the 
same kind of career, did well to send him to his death. 
But when “‘discerning’’ people read that the lieutenant 
died, having his wife’s picture next his heart, when they 
recalled that he had declared fervently and repeatedly, 
“There never was such a faithful wife as mine,’—then 
the deeper things which were in Becker’s nature peered 
forth, and it became apparent that this man was a 
great deal more, and far nobler, than the relentless crim- 
inal lieutenant of police. ‘That is the revelation which 
breaks out, again and again, shining wondrously, from 
the tangle and tatters of man’s baser nature. It sur- 
prises us as spectators, again and again, and moves us 
to reshape our judgments and reframe our theories. 
Who shall dare to say that even so unsavory a young 
citizen as Harry K. Thaw, of national notoriety, had not 
the elements in him, the potentialities, of rugged honor- 
able manhood! Despite his record, reaching back to 
college-days, despite his profligacy and degradation, 
we dare not say that he was and is hopelessly lacking 
in the essentials of manliness. What might not a coun- 
try’s call to arms do for such a young man! What 
marvels that call did accomplish, in our Civil War! 
And in the Spanish War! And, more recently, in France 
and England! How the titled youths of Great Britain 
have courted danger and dared and welcomed death! 
And the lilies of France have become pure again, as 
Germany never dreamed they could be. The truth 
has been established and reaffirmed, in history, that 
scented dandies and irresponsible prodigals will go forth, 
in the hour of heroism, and wash out their pitiful pol- 
troon records with the blood of their own great sac- 
rifice. There is so much more in every one of our atoll- 
natures than shows above the surface of the flat sea of 
the commonplace; only the high demand of the heroic 
hour brings it forth. We do not mean, now, the ‘‘dual’”’ 
personalities, and even “‘triple,’”” which modern psychology 
has discovered; that field is more pathologic than 
normal and typical; but the plain practical fact faces 
us, in our health and at our work or play, that every 
one of us is much more of a man—for evil as well as for 
good—than his present conditions call into action. 
All that class-room truth regarding split personalities 
has academic value; but, for most of us, with our text- 
books behind us, and a little corner of the busy world 
thrusting its elbow into us, we discover that we are like 


a man standing in a central hall, with a dozen work- 


rooms opening out around him; we go into one, or sev- 
eral, to work; but we know we could go into several of 
those others, now unopened, and, with application, do 
creditable work; our central conscious self never finds use 
for all its faculties. 
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Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes pleaded 
guilty to at least three personalities; and when the 


reformed ‘Tinker of Bedford saw the reeling wret on. 
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in the gutter, he exclaimed, with fine disce nment, 


“There, but for the grace of God, goes John Bunyan.” 


The “Village Hampdens” and the ‘‘Guiltless Crom- 


wells” whom Gray saw, in elegiac mood, are witnesses 
to’the eternal verity of the multiple man; so are we all; 
we might have been Beckers, or Thaws, given other 
formative conditions; or, please God, we might have 
stood on the deck of the Titanic or the Lusitania, and 
felt our pulses attuned—as did those others, our brethren 
—to the high note of heroism. When the tourist visits 
that colossal chasm in the earth, the Colorado Canyon, 
his mind becomes confused by the statistics of width and 
depth, weight and distance; and he walks, though 
with guarded steps, as in a dream, along the path that 
borders the canyon. He moves, as an atom, between two 
infinities: the appalling depth of the chasm below him 
and the measureless reaches of the blue sky above him. 
That is true of every man’s path in life, be it high or 
humble, be it of good report or ill; his feet trace a line 
which borders both the infernal and the supernal; he 
is ever in peril of the pit, but he is privileged to become 
one of the Sons of God. B. G. 


The Newspaper a World University. 


Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, an Englishman, whose re- 
cent articles in The Atlantic Monthly have attracted 
considerable attention, has written an admirable volume 
of essays called “Appearances.” In one of these essays 
he makes some adverse comments on our American daily 
newspapers. He describes our Sunday papers as con- 
taining more reading matter than the Bible; and he 
quotes these familiar headlines from their spectacular 
pages: “Baron Shot, as Bank Teller ends life with bul- 
let”; “Iwo Fatally Hurt in Strike Riots”; “Steals a 
Look at Busy Burglars’”’; ‘‘’I'wo Dead, Two Dying, in 
Fight over Cow.’’ The Sunday papers he thereupon 
condemns in sections; and, although we admit his right 
to decry our sensationalism, we believe he is unfair to 
what is broadly termed the ‘‘magazine section.” He 
insists that among the thousand daily papers produced 
in America, it would be possible to name only ten which 
contain in every issue some piece of information which 
an intelligent man might care to peruse. In Mr. Dickin- 
son’s own words, ‘Sensations, personalities, and fiction 
are our newspapers’ stock in trade.” 

We do not deny that our press is sensational, nor do 
we deny that some of our papers feed their readers on 
lies. Nevertheless to counterbalance that sensationalism, 
these same so-called “yellow journals” often contain 
information of tremendous educational value. When you 
pass a group of workmen, resting during the noon hour, 
are not at least half of them reading newspapers? We 
venture to think that later they will impart to the other 
half much of the information, good or bad, which they 
have gainetil. Englishmen, other than Lowes Dickinson, 
have complained in years past that our press gave little 
attention to foreign affairs. So far as the reports of the 
European War are concerned, our American papers give 
them far more space than do newspapers of any other 
country in the world. Any man, however humble his 
station in life may be, who buys a one cent newspaper, 
instantly comes in touch with the latest naval and mili- 
tary movements. More than that, he can read biographi- 
cal sketches of Kitchener, or the Crown Prince, or Gen. 
Joffre which are quite as reliable as many accounts of 
their lives which appear in the London Sketch or the 


London Times. Many of our ‘disreputable’ papers 


yen went” so far recently as to print “Supplements” 
ntaining the White, Blue, and Green books, in which 
ividual nations tried to justify themselves before 
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God and Man. When our new citizens first learn to 
read English, at night schools, we cannot expect them 
to immediately practise their new knowledge of our 
language by reading either the Boston Transcript or the 
Christian Register. Milk for babes, primers for the infant 
classes, and headlines for the elemental minded are equally © 
necessary. We must not fail to remember that many 
of our foreign-born population are of elemental mind. 
If England published papers like ours, which emphasized 
the vital issues of the war in sensational yet compelling 
headlines, would recruiting be so slow? ‘There is a heavy 
vacant look in the faces of the English lower classes, like- 
wise in the faces of the peasants in Austria and Russia. Is 
that not caused in part by the vacancy of their minds? 
Bad as our papers are, they stimulate our lower classes 
to read; and when people begin to read, they generally 
begin to think. Only a few days ago a workman wrote, 
in a letter to that well-known American weekly paper, 
“The Nation has been my University.’”’ How signifi- 
cant that sentence! Let us have headlines for those who 
are beginning to read, and then graduate them from 
headlines to something higher. Lowes Dickinson quotes 
Lord Northcliffe as saying “The more the English press 
approximates to the American, the more it may hope 
for public esteem and honor.” But, still continuing 
his attack upon American journalism, Mr. Dickinson has 
a final fling at us, despite Lord Northcliffe’s favorable 
comment. He says, with a fine scorn, that our fore- 
fathers read the whole of the Bible; but that their de- 
scendants read merely of “Battle, Murder, and Sudden 
Death.” If our new citizens would be content to read 
the Bible, or Shakespeare, or John Stuart Mill, we would 
rejoice. As their condition now is, no power on earth 
will make them. So, let us be thankful that at least 
they do read something. And let us hope that they will 
eventually leave the primary classes and move upward 
to those of our papers which rank, intellectually, with 
other World Universities. M. R. F. G. 


Our Best. 


BY L. D. STEARNS. 


It is all we can do, friend,—our best. But aren’t we 
a little apt to go ahead, filling the days simply with 
clutter, striving toward a certain mediocrity and care- 
lessly calling it our best? It is so easy for the very best 
of us to resolve, and wish, and even—perhaps—pray; 
but when it comes to just going ahead, patiently and 
steadily, even in face of disappointments and gloomy 
skies, we are pretty apt to stop short of what, in down- 
right honesty, we could really say was our best. 

There is an atmosphere into which the clutter of life 
never intrudes; an atmosphere where the air is sweet 
and clear, and an engulfing peace folds itself about the 
soul; an atmosphere where nothing ever enters except 
the soul and God. And only as we step up and out toward 
this high place, into the vast stillness and sweetness of 
the God-world, do we even begin to sense what our best 
means. 

Until we feed the spiritual side of our nature we have 
sounded neither the height nor depth of living, for we 
not only are not fully developed in our spiritual nature, 
but life, in every sense, is dwarfed, just as the body is 
crippled or imperfect as a whole if an eye, or a foot, or 
a hand is useless. 

As the body requires certain, regular food so does the 
soul. The two are so closely related, so dependent one 
upon the other, that neither can attain its highest 
growth, or wellness, without a corresponding growth of 
the other; nor can we starve the one, and expect the other 
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to flourish. The Law of God, which is the Law of Life, 
is steadfast—eterrial, as the everlasting hills. 

Have you ever seen a bird beating itself back and forth 
against the walls of a room where it was captive, or the 
bars of a cage, until it was all bruised and torn? 

If it persists, soon, exhausted, it dies before a friendly 
hand can throw door or windows wide. And even so, 
if we beat ourselves against the steady strength and 
sureness of God’s Law we become sick at heart; sick in 
body, in mind; until we, too, exhausted, nearly or quite 
die; but the deep, abiding peace and sense of all’s-well 
that gradually folds itself about life when, in steady, 
simple faith in the God-plan and the God-love, we go 
cheerfully on, is beyond human words to express. 

We were never created to become failures. God is 
not partial. Life is rich with possibilities for every human 
soul. The question of success or failure, happiness or 
pain, merely narrows down to the fact that one is willing 
to meet and use conditions from which another draws 
back. 

We cannot shut ourselves into a single room, close the 
shutters and draw the curtains tight, and expect to be 
thrilled with the glory of the sunshine that is flooding the 
world outside; we cannot close the door of our soul to 
the things of God and expect the sweetness of life to 
penetrate therein; nor can we hold our own personal 
aims and sorrows so close they overshadow God’s great 
plan of life and expect an overflowing measure of either 
contentment or joy. But definite, cheerful work, a little 
downright hard study, honest thought, prayer and 
resolve each day, to which one’s soul can say amen, will 
bring any life from darkness into light, and solve in a 
very sweet and wholesome way most of the problems of 
life. 


What Kind of Ministry do the Churches Want? 


There seems to be quite a difference between the kind 
of ministry that some churches want and the kind that 
every church ought to want. Experience and observa- 
tion lead me to believe that in many churches there is 
not that blessed unanimity as to the kind of ministry 
wanted that ought to exist. 

There are churches, not a few, in which the careful 
observer will find two distinct parties, each desiring a 
particular kind of ministry. One party is composed of 
men and women who want a ministry that will be a real 
help to them in their Christian life. They want a man 
whose pulpit utterances will not keep them fearful that 
he is planting a mine under the old truths which they have 
always believed, and which is likely to explode almost 
any day. hey want a minister whose everyday life 
will be an example for their children, and a blessing to 
all in the parish. They are not hungering for a young 
man, for they hold that foolish notion that, as in law and 
medicine and other professions, maturity and experience 
and gathered wisdom make a man more valuable; so in 
the ministry a man may be more valuable to a church 
because he has some gray hairs. 

But in that same church there is another element whose 
desire is for an entirely different sort of ministry. They 
want a young man, and will have none other. They want 
a ministry that will attract; that will put their church 
on the map in that city. They want a man who, as to 
his pulpit work, is brilliant and snappy and pleasing, 
whether in his preaching he sticks closely to the Old 
Book or not. Youth, and good looks, and fine delivery 
will cover a multitude of minor sins in the eyes of these 
people. 

Now, these are the actual conditions existing in many 
churches whose committees are scouring the country for 
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a pastor who can fill the bill. And God pity the man — 


who undertakes to fill the bill, for he would have to 
perform the ‘Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”’ stunt con- 
tinuously and his funeral or resignation would be only 
a matter of time. . : 

There is no question in the mind of any thoughtful 
man or woman as to the kind of ministry the churches 
need and ought to want. The real problem is how to 
persuade the people who desire brilliancy at the expense 
and sacrifice of spirituality that such a course is ruinous 
to the life of the church and the interests of the Kingdom 
of God. Every church ought to want a minister and 
not a pulpit performer.—Charles F. Sheldon, D.D., in the 
Advance, Chicago. 


Pride’s School. 


I put my heart to school 
In the world where men grow wise. 
“Go out,’’ I said, ‘‘and learn the rule; 
Come back when you win a prize.” 


My heart came back again: 
‘“Now where is the prize?”’ I cried. 
“The rule was false, and the prize was pain, 
And the teacher’s name was Pride.” 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


Spiritual Message of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


BY REV. CLARENCE REED. 


American architecture has not been supremely great 
in the past, because it has failed to adequately express 
our national ideals and spiritual aspirations. ‘The In- 
dependence Hall of Philadelphia, the old meeting-houses 
of New England, and the colonial homes of the South 
have worth because they are ideal expressions of some- 
thing vital in American life and history. 

The erection of the Woolworth Building in New York 
City marked a great advance in American architect- 
ure, as it embodies the virility and idealism of the 
American people. In the presence of this building it seems 
impossible to set any limits to the material achieve- 
ments of men who can erect such a structure. It is also 
expressive of the aspirations of the American people. 

The possibilities of American architecture may be 
seen in the main group of buildings at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Here may be studied and felt the 
harmony, balance, unity, and symmetry that are ele- 
ments in supremely great architecture. Its architecture 
reveals a seriousness of purpose, and also embodies 
the intellectual and spiritual awakening that is sweep- 
ing over America. Since architecture in its noblest form 
is a union of all the arts, the architects of these buildings 
have merged many arts into a harmonious whole. ‘These 
palaces and courts are places for the worship of God 
and the service of man. 

The message of the Court of the Universe may ‘be 
found in the words of Pascal which have been carved 
on one of the triumphal arches: ‘‘The universe—an 
infinite sphere. Its centre everywhere, its circumference 
nowhere.” ‘This- court symbolizes the universal ele- 
ments in history, nature, and life. In the east the sun 
is rising, and in the west the shades of night are settling 
upon the earth, while all around are myriads of stars. 
Fire, earth, air, and water are represented by great 
statues on the balustrades. 

The representation of The Rising Sun is especially 
fine. Approach this statue and the figure of the sun seems 
to be rising in the air. His wings are outstretched and 
no power can keep him from rising. There is the strength 
and hopefulness of youth in every fibre of his being. 
A better day is dawning, and the sun is driving away 
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the darkness of the long night of greed, superstition, 

‘ and ignorance. As he advances, joy, light, and beauty 

] will fill the earth. ‘The statue of Descending Night 
has a delicate charm. She is represented as a beautiful 
young woman with wings folding, knees bending, and 
head drooping at the end of the day’s work. 

Triumphal arches have been associated in the past 
with war, but in this exposition they are used to pro- 

claim the coming age of universal peace. The sculptured 
representatives of the nations of the East and the West 
on the arches are journeying toward each other, and 
the day is coming when they will meet as brothers. ‘The 
statues of Peace are prophetic of the time when wars 
shall cease. 

There are marked contrasts between the groups that 
represent the East and the West. Compare the elephant 
with the prairie schooner, and the rich trappings and 
adornments of the East with the plainness of the cos- 
tumes worn by the men and women of the West. 

Varied have been the racial types that have entered 
into the history of the East and the West. In the East 
may be seen an Arabian sheik, a slave, an Egyptian, 
an Arab falconer, an Indian prince, a lama from Thibet, 
a Mohammedan holding aloft the crescent, and a Mon- 
golian. The West is represented by a trapper, an Alaskan, 

- a French cavalier, an Italian, a German, an Englishman, 
an Indian squaw, and an Indian warrior. ‘This explains 
the reason it is so difficult for the nations of the East 
to understand the nations of the West, and for the West 
to understand the East. 

The greatest contribution of the East has not been 
palaces, pyramids, costly tombs, or the passion for uni- 
versal dominion. ‘The real greatness of the East is here 
symbolized by The Spirit of the East within the howdah 
on the elephant, which represents the mystic, ethical, 
and spiritual messages that have been proclaimed to 
the world by Jesus, Buddha, and Confucius. 

The greatness of the nations of the West may be 
found not in its railroads, steamships, canals, and battle- 
ships, but in its higher appreciation of the worth of 
woman and universal education, which are symbolized 
by The Mother of To-morrow and The Heroes of To- 
morrow on the prairie schooner. 

The East in the past has been dominated by the 
desire for power and universal dominion, and the West 
by the passion for conquest and material accumula- 
tions. To-day the representatives of the nations of the 
East and the West meet in the Court of the Universe 
on the Pacific Ocean, which is to be not an ocean of 
strife and hatred, but a pathway of commerce and brother- 
hood. 

‘There is a barbaric richness and splendor in the 
‘Tower of Jewels that recall the Assyrians piling terrace on 
terrace in the building of their temples. It symbolizes the 
material wealth that will come to the nations of the 
world through the building of the Panama Canal, and 
| the higher civilization which will be realized through 
the appreciation of the contributions that the different 
races have made to the progress of mankind. The 

Tower of Jewels is most impressive at night, when its 

tens of thousands of jewels which are suspended in mid- 

air sparkle like precious gems during the illumination. 

The Court of the Ages is more intimate in character 
than the Court of the Universe which is on such a large 
scale that at first sight it tends to overpower the observer 
by its grandeur. This court by Mr. Mullgardt repre- 
sents in‘miniature the world of nature and human his- 
tory. It has been called a sermon in stone, for it has 
the worshipfulness of a great cathedral. 

_ The type of architecture of the Court of the Universe 


that: of the Italian Renaissance, but it is impossible 
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to classify the school of architecture to which the Court 
of the Ages belongs, as the architect has used Spanish 
finials, Gothic touches in the arches, and Romanesque 
vaulting. It is also characterized by the laciness of 
Moorish architecture, and so perfectly has the element 
of unity been preserved that the entire court seems to 
be of one piece of stone. 

The Court of the Ages is the work of a great creative 
genius. It is not a mere echo of the past, or a piecing 
together: of traditional types of architecture. It re- 
quires genius to take a great idea, such as the evolution 
of animal life and man, and work it out in architecture. 
Mr. Mullgardt has succeeded in expressing the romance 
of evolution. Here may be seen the evolution of life 
from the elemental forms of sea-life to the highest ex- 
pressions of human ideals. 

The poetic feeling and imagination of the architect 
are finely expressed in the tower, which is decorated 
with sculptures by Chester Beach. Such perfect sym- 
pathy is revealed in the work of the architect and 
sculptor that it is difficult to observe where the work 
of the architect ends and that of the sculptor begins. 

The history of the evolution of man is the subject 
of the sculptures on this tower. The lowest group repre- 
sents the men of the Stone Age. A man holding a child 
in one arm, with a woman clinging to him for protec- 
tion, stands ready to fight for their existence with brute 
creation. Above this group is the Crusader, who holds 
a sword in one hand, and on his breast is a cross. On 
one side of the Crusader is a priest, and on the other 
side is a soldier, expressive of the strange mingling of 
customs and ideals in the Middle Ages. Enthroned 
above all is the Priestess of Religion, who represents not 
one religion, but the inner spirit of all the great religions. 
At the feet of Religion are two children, one holding the 
book of knowledge, and the other the wheel of progress. 
Around her head is a nimbus which is symbolical of 
the idea that a higher form of religion will lead men to 
loftier heights of civilization. 

On this tower is an altar which is illuminated by two 
large lamps. A man and a woman who represent the 
man and the woman of to-day stand by this altar. A 
primitive man holds to the limb of the man of to-day, 
who is endeavoring to overcome the vicious elements, 
in his heredity. Both of them are rising above the super- 
stitions, hatred, greed, and ignorance of the past. 

The lighting of the Court of the Ages is touched with 
the religious mysticism of an Oriental temple or a Gothic 
cathedral. Clouds of incense seem to ascend from the 
altars, fire issues forth from the nostrils of fiery serpents, 
steam and fire encircle the earth as if it were in process 
of creation, swinging lanterns suspended from the arches 
appear to be great illuminated moonstones, and the 
great lamps on the tower symbolize the coming of a 
better day. 

An inscription that proclaims the spiritual mission 
of nature gives the key to the interpretation of the 
Court of the Four Seasons. It reads as follows: ‘For 
lasting happiness we turn our eyes to one alone and 
she surrounds you now.” This court is a place the people 
love, and where they come to rest. Birds make their 
home in its dense shrubbery and carol forth their songs, 
while from the fountains in the alcoves of the corridors 
comes the musical murmur of running water. In the 
large pool in the centre of the court is no statuary, but 
it is supremely beautiful on account of reflecting the 
surrounding columns and shrubbery. In this court may 
be found a wonderful peace, a spiritual uplift, an entranc- 
ing beauty, and an inexpressible joy. 

The dominating spiritual message of, the Exposition 
is that of harmony. There is a remarkable harmony 
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in the architecture, sculpture, color effects, landscape 
gardening, and illumination of the courts and palaces. 
The Bay of San Francisco also seems part of the Exposi- 
tion, as only the green lawn of the Marina separates 
the palaces from the waters of the Bay, and the green of 
the water melts into the green of the lawn. Some of 
the details of the Exposition may be severely criticised, 
but as a whole it is a beautiful picture, and a spiritual 
adventure in the realm of the beautiful. 


Current Topics. 


A possIBLE solution of the problem involving the 
relations between the United States and Germany as a 
result of German submarines, was suggested at Washing- 
ton last week. ‘The optimistic outlook was based upon 
intimation from London that Great Britain might, under 
certain conditions, consider favorably the proposal that 
the United States act as mediator between Great Britain 
and Germany in an effort to bring about a modification 
of the British embargo on the importation of food into 
Germany, and to cause Germany to restrict the activities 
of her submarine commanders. ‘The receipt of informal 
assurances that Great Britain was not unfavorably dis- 
posed toward the tentative offer of the state department 
to bring the belligerents together was received at Wash- 
ington with a distinct hope that the prospective negotia- 
tions would lead to the removal of friction between the 
United States and Germany. 
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Upon the main point of the right to blockade neutral 
ports through which an enemy nation is receiving sup- 
plies, however, the British government appears unwilling 
to concede its position as heretofore defined by orders- 
in-council and in communications to neutral countries. 
In a preliminary note received at Washington on Monday 
of last week, it is pointed out that American exports to 
neutral ports adjacent to Germany have increased over 
the normal figures at a rate which leads to the conclusion, 
from the British standpoint, that belligerent nations are 
availing themselves of neutral ports to carry on commerce, 
in both imports and exports, which is debarred by British 
blockading rules. ‘Therefore, Britain will continue to ex- 
ercise that control of the sea which, in the view of the state 
department, has resulted in serious damage to American 
industry and maritime commerce. 
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Pusiic opinion throughout the country has been 
aroused by the results of the preliminary investigation 
into the circumstances of the sinking of the steamship 
Eastland, which went down at her pier in the Chicago 
River on July 24, carrying more than 1,000 of the 2,480 
persons on board to their death. Several simultaneous 
inquiries into the causes of the tragedy were begun with- 
out delay. Pending the formulation of final conclusions 
as to the responsibility for the sinking of the ship investi- 
gation officials indicated serious breaches of regulations 
as to overcrowding and equipment, which plainly sug- 
gested the probability that the disaster, like many another 
of its kind, was the outcome of the violation of laws 
designed to protect the public, and that these violations 
were the result either of carelessness or of a desire to re- 
duce the expenses of operation or equipment, at grave 
risk to the public. he federal authorities have an- 
nounced their intention to sift the matter to the bottom 
and fix the responsibility for one of the most appalling 
accidents of its kind in the history of navigation. 
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Tue efforts of the state department at Washington 
to bring about a readjustment in the internal affairs of 
Hayti, and to restore tranquillity in that little re- 
public, were stimulated last week by the news that in re- 
taliation for the execution of 160 political prisoners at 
Port-au-Prince, presumably by order of President Vilbrun 
Guillaume, a mob invaded the French legation on July 
28, took therefrom the. President, who had sought asylum 
under the French flag, shot him dead in front of the 
legation, and dragged his mutilated body through the 
streets to the accompaniment of a great popular demon- 
stration. Rear Admiral Caperton, in command of the 
American naval force in Haytian waters, took prompt 
action for the protection of American and other foreign 
interests at Port-au-Prince by landing marines and tak- 
ing charge of the city. The killing of two American 
marines is one of the circumstances of the outbreak that 
complicate the situation. 
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A LONG struggle yet to come, with an outcome favorable 
for the cause of the Allies, is the latest prediction of the 
scope and duration of the war, made by Herbert H. 
Asquith, prime minister of England, in a notable speech 
at the adjournment of parliament, on July 28. The 
prime minister’s summary of conditions at home and 
abroad after twelve months of the most destructive war in 
history, aimed to show that, thanks to the activities of 
the British navy, Britain had maintained her avenues of 
supplies intact; that recruiting was going on satisfacto- 
rily, and that the machinery for the production of the 
munitions of war was in operation without interruption. 
On the other hand, the man who is governing England 
in the greatest crisis in her history paid his respects to 
the hostile critics of the government in the following 
words: ‘‘Don’t let us give any encouragement to the 
faint-hearted, and still less to the backbiters who are 
disheartening our allies and encouraging our enemies.”’ 
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At a time when the Russian general staff, with the 
Grand Duke Nicholas at its head, was rallying the 
strength of the Russian army to the defence of Warsaw, 
menaced by a great Austro-German movement from the 
west, the south, and the north, Premier Asquith thus 
estimated the operations of the Russians in his address 
in the house of commons: ‘‘We should be ungrateful 
and insensitive indeed if we did not recognize at this 
moment the indescribably gallant efforts being made by 
our Russian allies to stem the tide of invasion and to 
retain inviolate the integrity of their possessions. I 
don’t think in the whole of military history there has 
been a more magnificent example of discipline and en- 
durance and of both individual and collective initiative, 
than has been shown by the Russian army in the last 
seven weeks.”’ Mr. Asquith also predicted the success 
of the Italian campaign and the acquisition by Italy of 
those Austro-Hungarian possessions which are known 
as Italia Irredenta. 
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As if to give point to the tribute paid to them by the 
chief of the British government, the Russians last week 
rallied in unexpected fashion, and halted, at least for a 
time, the advance of the Austro-Germans toward War- 
saw. On the Narew River and on the Lublin-Chlem 
line, the defenders of the Russian Empire seemed to 
gather new strength. It had been predicted by Gen. 
von Hindenburg, the German commander, that the 


Polish capital, within twenty miles of which the Germans — ss ue 


had arrived by July 20, would be in German hands by he 
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the end of the month. In view of the new offensive 
which the Russians were developing with some prospect 
of being able to offer a successful resistance to invasion, 
the general staff at Berlin was hurrying reinforcements to 
the eastern front. The situation was regarded as having 
fairly entered upon a decisive stage, so far as the summer’s 
campaign in the east was concerned. 


Brevities. 


Are you ‘“Pro-Allies” or “Pro-Allies? ‘The accent is 
easy if you are “‘Pro-German”’ or ‘“‘Pro-Teuton,” but 
“Pro-Allies” it will be; that runs trippingly upon the 
tongue, and the protesting lexicographers will be 
obliged in time to put an approving label upon it, for 
“the people will have it so.” 


My athletic friend, when you “hiked” across country 
last Sunday to surprise Tom, your old college-mate, by 
a call, you should not have been so disgruntled because 
the housemaid insisted that you sit, hot and dusty, a full 
hour outside the door watchfully waiting for Tom’s 
return—and the housemaid and choreman by turns 
loftily inspecting your tramp-like person. How quiet, 
cool, and peaceful church would have been during that 
unhappy hour! 


It is said that Henry James has severed connections with 
this country, that he is no longer a citizen of the United 
States; he is indignant because we have not rendered 
more aid to Great Britain, and he has gone out and shut 
the door with a bang. At least his action is sincere— 
and intelligible, which much of his literary product has 
not been. Will the officials at Washington be able to 
read and understand his declaration of non-allegiance? 
The document might be worked out, in the cipher-bureau. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Anti-Saloon League Convention at Atlantic City. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

On July 9 the Anti-Saloon League of America closed 
the greatest convention of its history. There were fully 
ten thousand delegates and visitors present, representing 
religious bodies both Protestant and Catholic, welfare 
organizations local and national, and almost every 
form of individual interest. 

The emphasis of these innumerable societies, churches, 
associations, and individuals was here concentrated on 
the evil of alcohol, and the specific remedy, national pro- 
hibition. This emphasis was magnified by the testimony 
of medical science, industry, commerce, athletics, and 
military tactics, all of which now join with the churches in 
the assertion that alcohol poisons the body, cripples in- 
dustry, endangers commerce, hampers athletics, and 
defeats the army, in addition to the original charge made 
by the church that it undermines character. 

The significance of this finding against alcohol is fully 
seen when the testimony from all welfare organizations is 
brought up for comparison. Physicians who meet to 
discuss the cause and cure of tuberculosis say that the 
fight against that disease must be combined with the 
fight against alcohol. Ljife insurance companies dis- 

 criminate against heavy drinkers and in many instances 
ide those engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
ic beverages. Their statistics show that alcohol 
isposing cause in an alarming number of cases 
d By hindrance to SoS in ‘every case. 
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Industrial men who meet to discuss efficiency find that 
the first step in that direction is to eliminate alcohol. 
The Employers’ Liability law brought about an investiga- 
tion of accidents with a view to their prevention. Al- 
cohol was found to be the greatest. cause, its banish- 
ment the first preventive measure. The student of pov- 
erty and crime, of insanity and physical deformity, finds 
alcohol the chief cause. His reform must begin with its 
extermination. 

In like manner the student of morals, after ages of 
philosophic consideration and emotional appeal, suddenly 
finds that the degeneracy of the race is in large degree a 
matter of chemistry, and that the chemical agent which 
hinders normal development is alcohol. 

It would thus appear that every great evil known to 
the race is tremendously augmented by the use of alcohol. 
Therefore those who seek any form of human develop- 
ment, physical, industrial, civic, moral, or spiritual, must 
begin by eliminating alcohol from the daily menu. 

That the nation, by constitutional amendment, should 
provide for such elimination is debated in some circles, 
chiefly among brewers, distillers, retailers, and consumers 
of alcoholic beverages. A few not directly under the 
influence of alcohol, either as stockholders or imbibers, 
assume a wise tone of deliberation in the matter in jealous 
contemplation of individual liberty and states rights. 
It is not, however, beyond the pale of justice, though per- 
haps of discretion, to say that all who have studied the 
subject carefully desire either national prohibition or 
John Barleycorn’s company. 

The speakers who appeared on the programme of this 
convention unanimously and vehemently advocated 
national prohibition. ‘The names of a few will indi- 
cate the character of men now taking this definite stand. 
Ex-Gov. Patterson of Tennessee, Major Dan Morgan 
Smith of Chicago, Former Congressman Richmond P. 
Hobson of Alabama, Ex-Gov. Eugene N. Foss of Massa- 
chusetts, Gov. George A. Carlson of Colorado, Former 
Congressman W. P. Hepburn of Iowa, Gov. Lister of 
Washington, John G. Wooley, Sam Small, B. Fay Mills, 
Bishop Wilson, Matt S. Hughes, Father John J. Curran, 
Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, and Gifford Pinchot. There 
were about one hundred speakers in all. 

As the writer of this account looked over the vast as- 
semblies morning, afternoon, and evening for four days, 
listening to a flood of eloquence not surpassed since the 
days of the abolition movement, he permitted a spark of 
enthusiasm to warm his breast for a moment. But 
when he heard the name of his denomination not once, 
and heard only gloomy words from his State,—the de- 
nomination and State which led the great moral issues 
a generation ago,—he hung his headin humility. (To-day 
in the Congressional Library in Washington he found this 
quotation under the painting of Achilles: ‘Ancient of 
days, august Athena, where are thy men of might, thy 
grand in soul? Gone glimmering through the dream of 
things that were.’’) 

On the third day of the convention, as one of the 
meetings was in full swing, a band of downy-cheeked 
boys in Scout uniform marched in playing ‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,’ and followed by two thousand 
delegates from Philadelphia. It was explained at a 
later meeting that in the Quaker City there are to-day 
fifty thousand men in Bible classes who march as an 
army in the war for moral reform. Here at this con- 
vention nearly two thousand of them rose to their feet 
on request and sang ‘‘Since Sunday came into our Town.” 
They cheered for Billy Sunday, and the whole vast 
audience cheered for national prohibition. ‘The writer 
was aware of the presence of just four other people of his 
own denomination in all the thousands there. And at 
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that moment he wondered what momentous issues were 
occupying the attention of those who from the depths of 
their blind prejudice criticise Billy Sunday. 

One event, however, served to lighten his denomina- 
tional spirit. Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, who has done so 
much to promote the poster campaign, was asked to tell 
what is being done in Massachusetts with posters against 
alcohol. Here was a worthy representative of our own 
Temperance Society with a stirring account to give. 

The roll-call of higher citizenship is now being taken. 
When the “roll is called up yonder”’ we do not pretend to 
say who may be there, but precious few of our own 
people were on it here at this convention which was 
held to consider the most important reform measure 
now before the American people. (Also from the Con- 
gressional Library.—Prometheus: ‘‘To the souls of fire, 
I Pallas Athena give more fire, and to those who are 
manful, a might more than man’s.”’) 

LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE. 


College Expenses. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The famous college coach Courtney saw one day a 
tall country boy walking with the late Mr. Heizer upon 
the streets of Ithaca. Courtney at once sought out Dr. 
Heizer and inquired who the lad was, ‘‘for,” said he, “I 
want him on my Freshman boat-crew.”’ ‘That lad was 
from Mississippi, a graduate of The Southern Industrial 
Institute at Camp Hill, Ala., and was working his way 
through Cornell. This boy and his brother have now 
been in Ithaca a trifle over a year. ‘They each borrowed 
$70 to pay their carfare North and to have a little pocket 
change. ‘The friend from whom they borrowed the money 
in Mississippi writes me that they have both paid back 
their loan, and that they are absolutely making their own 
way in college. One is living in the home of the former 
president of Cornell, and the other with a prominent pro- 
fessor. The boys have probably not done anything dif- 
ferent from thousands of other American youth who have 
worked their way through college. I would simply like 
the readers of the Register, so many of whom have helped 
Camp Hill, to know the type of youth we are discovering 
in the South and the sort of thing they are doing when 
they leave Camp Hill. ‘These two boys are only concrete 
instances of a score or more that I might mention, who 
are doing quite as well, though in different fields. Last 
July the older of these boys earned $80 for himself, and 
none of the work required skilled labor. He attended to 
a gentleman’s garden each morning before breakfast, 
then he had a regular job that took him through the day 
except for an hour and a half at noon, when he operated 
a cash register at a cafeteria. ‘Then after supper he would 
mow lawns or something of the sort. I can but feel 
that the training at Camp Hill has in a large measure 
fitted him for exactly the type of work he is doing at 
Cornell. At Camp Hill, as at his home, he was taught 
the most rigid economy, and his expenses were very low. 
The price of board at the Camp Hill school is $8 a month, 
and only $20 a year for academic training. Good whole- 
some board has been furnished at Camp Hill all the year 
for $8 a month. ‘his past year just closed, our dormi- 
tory showed a profit of $300. It is gratifying to us in 
Alabama that those who have made investments in our 
boys and girls are to receive such rich dividends in the 
after years. ‘wo young fellows from our class of 1915 
are anxious to enter some Northern college this fall and 
work their way through. Hundreds of boys and girls 
are clamoring for assistance, and there is so much that 
we need! We need adequate dormitory space for both 
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boys and girls, and also a suitable endowment. Fifty 
dollars will pay the entire cash expenses of one boy at 
Camp Hill for a year. Seventy dollars is the entire cash 
outlay for a girl for a year. Surely the graduates of 
Camp Hill and similar institutions are to raise up a great 
new South. Of this there can be no question. 


LYMAN WARD, Principal, 
The Southern Industrial Institute, 
Camp Hill, Ala. 


An Appeal. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— ; 

May I appeal through your pages for an object which 
seems to me as important as anything can well be? Dr. 
James A Thoms is carrying on in the Adirondack region 
a wonderful work among the lumbermen who are in- 
habitants of that part of the country. Dr. Thoms is 
the only mission-worker in the Adirondacks; he has 
founded a small hospital, which his wisdom and eco- 
nomical methods have already made self-supporting. 
His great need now is of a motor-car, with which to 
reach remote places; often to arrive in time would save 
a life. Dr. Thoms has the offer of a second-hand car, 
in good condition, for $250, but must give an answer 
early in August... Even with this help he often will 
have from six to ten miles to walk, or climb, in order to 
reach a patient, as the car can be used only on a road; 
I earnestly hope that the comparatively small amount 
will be forthcoming. It may save time to send directly 
to Dr. Thoms. His address is: Dr. James A. Thoms, 
Box 125, Jay, Essex County, N.Y. If any one prefers 
to send through me, I will receive such gifts and forward 
them to Dr. Thoms. 

(Miss) LInIAN FREEMAN CLARKE. 
CooLIpGE Point, MaGNoiia, Mass. 


Another Viewpoint. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Your opening paragraphs in last week’s Register 
are fine. Dear Dr. Dole seems to me too angelic for 
the present world. ‘The fact is that the presence of so 
many like our dear saint in England for the past twenty 
years really precipitated this war. If England had 
possessed six hundred thousand good soldiers and ade- 
quate war munitions one year ago now, Germany would 
never have brought on this awful war. As a boy I 
lived on the frontier in Minnesota (1862). The Sioux 
Massacre there was due to the fact that the State (Gov. 
Ramsay) invited just this calamity by sending all the 
soldiers out of the State and leaving us defenceless; two 
thousand were most cruelly killed by the Indians, thirty- 
nine Indian leaders were hanged! His peace policy was 
a cruel thing for both white men and red men. ‘The 
fact that England was living in a fool’s paradise of peace 
sentiment was opportunity and encouragement to Ger- 
many. 

We have as a nation lost our one great chance to serve 
supremely the cause of world peace: America should have 
demanded last August that Germany get out of Belgium. 
An act like that at that time would have opened German 
eyes to see what they do not as yet see, and, not seeing, 
a thousand horrible things have followed. ‘That done 
then, and there would have been no submarine lawlessness. 
All this pitiful diplomatic correspondence would never 
have been needed. Again, to have given the German 
Ambassador his passport when he published his threat 
against the Lusitania, an act of war against our friends, 
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would have prevented that slaughter. When an insane 
firebug is burning our neighbors’ houses, it is no time 
to lecture calmly on the chemical laws of combustion. 
The American conscience seems dead. 
Pardon me, I set out to write a line of thanks and 
congratulation, and I have wandered. 
All good wishes, yours, 


L M——. 


: A Study of Our Unitarian Tracts. 
I. The Tracts We Now Have. 


j BY J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


[This is the first of a series of three articles. 
our careful consideration.—Ep1ror.] 


They are worthy of 


Many signs indicate that there is widespread approval 
among our churches, ministers, and especially our Post- 
office Mission workers of the recent action of the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian Association in ap- 
pointing “‘a Special Commission to study and revise the 
tract list of the Association, to recommend for dis- 
continuance any tracts that appear to be no longer 
serviceable, and to suggest to the Publication Committee 
subjects that should be treated and authors to write 

upon chosen themes.” ‘This Commission is now engaged 
upon its important task, and the president of the Associa- 
tion invites the co-operation of all interested persons to 
the end that its work may be as widely satisfactory and 
as efficient as possible. 

Every year makes it increasingly clear that the Uni- 
tarian movement in this country has no more valuable 
asset than its literature. From the beginning the number 
of eminent thinkers. and writers who have been in 
sympathy with liberal thought has been extraordinary. 
Take away from the literature of America the books 
written by Unitarians and the loss would be irreparable. 

But Unitarian literature is not confined to books. 
Very early the American Unitarian Association had the 
wisdom to understand the value of the tract or the 
pamphlet as a popular agency for reaching the people. 
As a result it soon began the creation of a tract list, which 
has steadily grown until it now reaches, according to 
the catalogue of 1914, the very large number of 361 
separate tracts in English, 7 in German, 3 in Spanish, 
2 in French, 3 in Scandinavian, and 4 in Finnish, or 
380 in all; or, if we add the 28 temperance tracts included 
' in the catalogue, 408 in all. 

Nor are these tracts and pamphlets by any means 
mere transient sectarian writings, devoid of permanent 
worth as regards their quality of thought and _ their 
literary merit. Of course they vary much in value, as 
was inevitable, having their origin under so widely 
different circumstances and coming from so many different 
authors. But taken as a whole they rank high both in 
thought and in literary style, and many unquestionably 
should be classed as real and permanent literature. And 
why not? Since they are the maturest and finest pro- 
ductions of some of the recognized ablest religious thinkers 
and authors that this country has produced, including 
such literary as well as religious classics as Emerson’s 
“Divinity School Address,’’ Channing’s famous Baltimore 
sermon on ‘‘Some of the Distinguishing Opinions of 
Unitarians,” his scarcely less famous sermon on “‘Creeds, 

Intolerance, and Exclusion,”’ and his wonderful essay on 
__-~““ Milton,’ Theodore Parker’s powerful sermons on 

Be ‘the Transient and the Permanent in Christianity”’ 
and “The Immortal Life,” O. B. Frothingham’s 
over Death,’ Dr. Hedge’s ‘“The Regent God,”’ 
Everett’s ‘The One Religion,” Starr King’s 
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“Spiritual Christianity,” Dr. James Walker’s ‘‘Govern- 
ment of the Thoughts,” and Dr. George Putnam’s ‘‘Open 
Windows.” It is wholly candid and modest to say that 
in religious literature, in the literature of the spirit, the 
English language contains nothing finer than these tracts. 

Nor are the tracts that have been named isolated peaks, 
lifting themselves far above all the rest of the list. On 
the contrary, out of the four hundred and more it would 
be easy to select fifty if not a hundred others whose 
literary and thought qualities fall only a very little (and 
in some cases not at all) below the best of these men- 
tioned,—tracts coming to us from James Martineau, 
Stopford Brooke, John Page Hopps, Richard Armstrong, 
and Estlin Carpenter in England, and in America from 
James Freeman Clarke, Dr. Hale, Brooke Herford, 
Charles G. Ames, John White Chadwick, Senator Hoar, 
George William Curtis, Robert Collyer, John Fiske, and 
others,—not to mention living men. Or, if we wish to 
include such living writers as Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody, Dr. Slicer, Dr. Savage, Dr. Calthrop, 
David Starr Jordan, and a dozen others, we may easily 
select from our list fully fifty more tracts which I believe 
we are fully justified in regarding and prizing as real 
and enduring literature. 

In all this we are singularly favored among religious 
bodies. It has to be confessed that religious tracts taken 
as a class do not rank high in literary quality, and do 
not enjoy a high degree of popularity in this country. 
When you offer a man a tract you are not generally 
regarded as doing him a favor. Tracts usually require 
to be urged on people. In this respect we have a distinct 
advantage. Even if our tracts are received with in- 
difference at first, the indifference is not likely to con- 
tinue. Our almost universal experience is that our 
tracts are sought for and eagerly welcomed, especially 
by educated and thinking people, as soon as their nature 
and quality are known. Nearly always the reader of 
one tract desires more and still more. It is to supply 
this public demand that we find it necessary to have 
tract-racks and tract-tables at the doors or in the vestibules 
of our churches, and also to appoint, in connection with 
so many of our churches, Post-office Mission secretaries 
or Post-office Mission committees to supply tracts to 
applicants through the mail. 

This public demand for our tract literature steadily 
increases, and in order to meet it the American Uni- 
tarian Association found it necessary to print during 
the year 1914-15, according to Sec. Wilson’s report, 
no fewer than 649,000 tracts, this being an increase over 
the preceding year of 63,500, so rapidly does the demand 

ow! 
any he reasons for this eager welcome and this increasing 
demand for our pamphlet literature may probably be said 
to be two—first, as already intimated, its high literary 
and spiritual quality, and second, the fact that it un- 
questionably meets the thought-needs of a very large 
number of inquiring minds in our time. With the 
growth of modern knowledge, old religious beliefs based 
upon ancient miracles and supernaturalisms no longer 
credible are giving way on every side, leaving multi- 
tudes of men and women shipwrecked in faith, not 
knowing where to look for light or help. They want a 
religion of the present time, a religion in harmony with 
science and reason and the deepest instincts of their 
own souls. Where can they find it? In greater numbers 
than it is easy for most of us to realize they are discovering 
it in our literature. To thousands and thousands of men 
and women, able to find light nowhere else, our Unitarian 
tracts are proving very messages of God out of heaven. 
If our churches and our general Association were rendering 
no other service to our age except that of giving to these 
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bewildered multitudes our illuminating, constructive, and 
saving gospel through the agency of our tracts, that 
service alone would be worth well nigh all the money and 
effort we expend. 

These facts give significance and timeliness to the ac- 
tion of the Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, in creating a special commission to 
undertake the task of revising our tract list with a view 
to making it as perfect as possible. 

All persons who have had occasion to make extensive 
use of this list, or who have studied it with any care, are 
aware that it is now very far from perfect. Although 
many of the tracts are of the high quality which has been 
indicated,—a quality so high that we can probably 
never hope to excel it,—yet all are not so. Some are 
inferior, indeed some written by men of eminence are 
inferior, falling both in literary quality and in religious 
value distinctly below not a few produced by men who 
are comparatively little known. 

Since the Association began the publication of tracts 
there has been much progress of religious thought, not 
only in the world at large, but among Unitarians them- 
selves. This means that inevitably tracts would be 
printed at one time to meet the needs of that time which 
at a later period would be no longer useful. It means 
also that fresh tracts would be constantly required to 
keep abreast of advancing thought. 

Nothing is more clear than that in our present tract 
list we need to weed out inferior and especially out- 
grown material. Probably no one man is qualified to 
say how much should be dropped; but a commission of 
competent persons, somewhat widely representative in 
thought, such as is now engaged upon the task, can 
certainly make many wise eliminations. 

But much more important than omission is addition. 
We need new tracts. “Those we now have do not by any 
means cover all the subjects that we ought to have covered. 
Just as our older hymn books fail in important respects 
to answer our present requirements, because they 
are wanting in hymns expressive of much of our later 
thought, and hence need to be replaced from time to 
time by new books enriched by hymns of the new time, so 
our traet supply can be kept alive and adequate to 
present needs only as it constantly receives fresh ma- 
terial. No one who has not given attention definitely 
to the subject can realize how many serious lacks there 
are in our present tract list. In my own large use of 
these tracts during many years I have found the con- 
sciousness of these lacks, these gaps, constantly growing 
upon me, as I know is true of not a few of our ministers 
and Post-office Mission workers. In two short articles 
which are to follow this I shall point out some of the 
kinds of new tracts that seem to me most needed. 


Spiritual Life. 


Never to tire; never to grow cold; to be patient, sym- 
pathetic, tender; to look for the budding flowers and the 
opening heart; to hope always like God; to love always,— 
this is duty.—A miel. 


ws 


Our consciousness rarely registers the beginning of 
growth within us any more than without us. There has 
been much circulation of the sap before we detect the small- 
est sign of the bud.—George Eliot. 


md 


It is good to give a stranger a meal or a night’s lodging. 
It is better to be hospitable to his good meaning and 
thought, and give courage. We must be as courteous to 
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a man as we are to a picture, which we are willing to give 
the advantage of a good light—Emerson. 


wt 


You must for wisdom, and for society, have some access 
to the mind and heart of the common humanity. ‘The 
exclusive excludes himself.— Emerson. 


wt 


What is meant by ‘‘our neighbor’”’ we cannot doubt: 
it is every one with whom we are brought into contact; 
he or she whomsoever it be whom we have any means of 
helping.—Dean Stanley. 


All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 
— Browning. 


Christianity and the Great War. 


BY GILBERT REID, D.D. 


(The following is a lecture by Dr. Reid of the International Insti- 
tute of China, under the Billings Lectureship of Boston. The lect- 
ure was delivered at the Chinese Y. M. C. A. in Shanghai, China.) 


Concord between different religions ought to result in 
concord between nations. Such concord is at the op- 
posite extremity of war, either religious or international. 
For a war to exist to-day shows that something is lacking 
in the particular religion which is mostly concerned in 
the war. 

The relation of Christianity to wars in general is of 
less importance just now than a careful study of the rela- 
tion which Christianity bears to the present great war. 
This war is unparalelled for its world-wide catastrophe. 
The war is more than a European war, it is a world-wide 
war. It began with a dispute between two nations in 
the south-east of Europe, Servia and Austria-Hungary. 
This brought in Russia, and Russia brought in Germany, 
and Germany brought in France, Belgium, and Great 
Britain, and Great Britain brought the war into all parts 
of the globe, not only into all British colonies and posses- 
sions, but into regions where Germany has had an interest, 
or where her ships have been found sailing on the seas. 
Every continent and every ocean have been affected. 
The war spirit, like electricity, has encircled the globe. 
From the North Sea the war has spread its havoc to 
the extreme southern limits of South America. Africa, 
north and south, east and west, has heard the call to 
battle. ‘The Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans have 
heard the sound of cannon, and islands hid away in the 
deep waters have been changed from one master to another. 
To the war god Japan has gladly bowed the knee, and 
through her the war has swept into China and brought 
about unexpected complications. For all this the great 
war will appear in a different light to him who views it 
from China than to him who views it in Europe. The 
war is seen here to be not merely a European war, but an 
Asiatic war, with just the possibility of becoming more 
Asiatic than European. Already by the entrance of 
Turkey into the war all Western Asia has been stirred, 
Persia has been affected, Singapore has had a mutiny, 
parts of India have grown disaffected, all Siberia has 
throbbed to the march of troops, and Japan has sent 
forward her soldiers into strategic centres in China, as if 
expecting a war once again between these two nations 
of Eastern Asia. ARID a CERT 
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_ No such war has ever occurred before; its blight rests 
on all mankind. Besides being widespread, as is known 
of no other war, it stands forth as the supreme effort 
of the human mind to wreak its vengeance on hostile 
nations. The weapons of death are unsurpassed for 
Governments, like individuals, 
vie with each other in starving the people of an enemy’s 
country. They seem to gloat over the misfortunes of 
neutral nations. The angel’on the white horse flies 
through the air, dives into the sea, and rushes with 
electric speed across the continents. The new type of 
bravery is to face, stolid and indifferent, the frightfulness 
and barbarity of war such as heaven and earth have 
never seen before. 

This is the war, then, not some other war long since 
passed away, which we ought to study in its relation to 
religion. 

The particular religion most closely connected with 
this war is the Christian religion. Other religions like 
distant peoples have been brought in at the instigation 
of European Christians. Moslems, Hindoos, Sikhs, 
Buddhists, and idolaters have been invited to the battle- 
fields to see how Christians can fight. It is a spectacle 
over which angels might weep, and the sun once again hide 
behind the clouds. : 

By the Christian religion, in this discussion, we mean 
Christianity in general, for all branches of the Christian 
Church are to the front in this tragic scene. ‘The Holy 
Orthodox Russian Church is there; the Roman Catholics 
of Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, and France are all there; 
the Reformed Churches of Prussia, France, and Great 
Britain are also there; even smaller branches of the 
Eastern Church have been suddenly swept into the 
whirlpool of these modern horrors and deep-set hatreds. 
Other religions have merely come in at the beck and call 
of the European Christian. It is inevitable that Chris- 
tian and non-Christian will stop to ask, ‘‘What relation 
has Christianity to this war?”’ Nearly every intelligent 
Chinese is pondering the question, and is sorely puzzled 
as to the answer. He not only fails to understand why 
European nations should be so keen on killing, but he 
still less understands how the entrance of war into 
China, and the way China is being treated, should be toler- 
ated by advocates of Christian principles. 

Personally I have no sympathy with any kind of war; 
people should have enough sense and piety to get along 
without it. Personally I have a firm faith in the teach- 
ings, efficacy, and world-wide adaptability of Christianity. 
How this religion and this war seem to be boon com- 
panions, when they ought to be foes, I will now venture to 
express, and I crave indulgence if my views appear un- 
sound. 

To make clear the situation, we need to distinguish 
between certain elements which enter into the situa- 
tion. 

The first thing to distinguish is European civilization 
and the nations at war from Christianity. There is a 
fallacy in calling nations Christian nations, and in speak- 
ing of European civilization as Christian civilization. 
Five of the nations now at war have a state religion, and 
most of the people of these countries are admitted into 
the Church in infancy. But how far has the Christian 
spirit permeated these nations? Christ would find it 
hard to detect his teachings in these nations to-day. 
Christian requirements are subsidiary considerations. 
As to European civilization, a larger part has come from 
Christianity, but Roman law, Greek ideas, Teutonic, 
Slavonic, and other racial characteristics, and many 
other influences, have all entered in to form what is 
known as European or Western civilization. To argue 
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elements in the civilizations may sometimes carry weight 
and at other times prove a stumbling-block. 

All the nations which have entered into the war did 
so without regard to Christianity. National interests 
rather than the behests of religion compelled them to 
take action. It was not till war was determined upon 
that the aid of the Church was sought, with the blessing 
of priest and pastor, the comforts of the sacrament at 
moment of death, and the protection of God in the hour 
of strife and danger. War occurred in spite of relig- 
ion; war was the work of diplomats and the outcome 
of militarists: it did not issue forth from the prayer- 
meeting or the early Mass. National interests, not 
Christian interests, were of first consideration. When 
war was made to appear a necessity through the con- 
trivance of diplomats, then it was that Christians were 
asked to help, and, as patriotism is a Christian virtue, 
Christians did not long delay in rising to the defence of 
their country. But the fact to be borne in mind is that 
nations and governments and a particular type of civiliza- 
tion, not Christianity, were responsible for this war. 

A second discrimination which is needed is that between 
the spirit of the age and the spirit of Christ. ‘The spirit 
of Christ is love, joy, peace, and righteousness. The 
spirit of Christ is one of supreme courage, even courage 
facing an ignominious death, not courage that hastens 
into battle. The impression on unbelievers and the 
adherents of other faiths is that Christ is a supporter of 
peace, not of war. His patience, forbearance, meekness, 
gentleness, long-suffering, compassion, love, and forgiving 
spirit seem so incompatible with the war spirit that 
many have taught passive resistance as the highest 
virtue. It often appears that the spirit of Christ is found 
less in the great State Churches than in smaller religious 
societies, like Moravians, Friends, and Unitarians. As 
to the one question of peace or war the liberal religious 
thought of Christendom is generally on the side of peace, 
while the rigidly orthodox too often extenuate, if they 
do not actually approve, this and other wars of their 
own time and country. 

Very different from this spirit of Christ is the spirit 
of the age. Judging from the startling experiences of 
to-day, the spirit of the age is the spirit of militarism. 
It dominates not only Germany, but France, Russia, 
the British Empire, and Japan, and has now sprung into 
being among a large class of thinking Americans. For 
years the great Powers have groaned under military and 
naval burdens, and the present war stands as good a 
chance of retaining militarism and armaments as of dis- 
carding the arbitrament of war for the reign of reason. 
Between the spirit of the age and the spirit of Christ 
there is a conflict to-day as to which shall win the al- 
legiance of men’s minds as well as of their hearts. Senti- 
ment bows to the spirit of Christ, and Christians who 
follow Christ rather than a church are viewed by men of 
the world as meek and sentimental, while the spirit of 
the age develops masculine discipline, sound judgment, 
economic foresight, and national independence. ‘The 
world-wide war of to-day emanates from this masterful 
spirit of the age rather than from the spirit of the Christ. 
Whatever glory the war has to bring, let it all be given 
to this dominant note of militarism, to the strong spirit 
of the modern age, the spirit which rules Europe to-day. 
As for Christ, I fancy he wants naught of the glory; 
rather he grieves at the sight as he witnesses its hatreds 
and horrors from the higher realms of the Kingdom of 
God. 

A third discrimination is that which separates national 
prosperity imbued with Christian principles and that 
which follows the teachings of the great Powers of the 
world. 
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It is often argued that China should adopt Christianity, 
because the strong and prosperous nations are Christian, 
and because most of the peoples of the world are now 
under the rule of Christians. Does the present war show 
the desirability of such strength? Would the type of 
Christianity thus adopted be a Christian type? Some 
months ago this argument was an apologetic for Chris- 
tianity, but to-day it proves itself annoying. a 

At the moment all but one of the six strong Powers o 
Europe are at war. Strength, power, is the key-note of 
national prosperity. Japan is prosperous because she 
has a strong army and navy, while China is not prosperous, 
because she is weak in the military line. According 
to these teachers of the West and of Japan, China can 
never be prosperous and independent till she, too, spends 
millions on a mammoth army and a huge navy. ‘This 
is the kind of prosperity which shines forth from the 
battlefields of Europe—countries impoverished and 
decimated by war. 

The prosperity which results from Christian principles, 
where righteousness, mercy, and truth shape national 
policies as well as personal character, is of a far higher 
type than that which depends on force, and brings with 
it contentment, quietness, and peace. ‘This is the pros- 
perity which we urge on China, though advocates of 
the other type are to-day “in the saddle.” Let the 
Chinese at least recognize clearly that this forceful type, 
sure to result in war, is not akin to the essential 
principles of Christianity. 

A fourth matter to be discriminated is Christianity 
organized as the Christian Church and Christianity as a 
teaching of truth. Zeal for the Church, or for a particu- 
lar sect, may be so strong as to overlook the inner sub- 
stance and the living principle. A form may predomi- 
nate over the essence. Christianity may even be exalted 
into a State Church and Christ be forgotten. ‘To put 
the stress on the one religion as opposed to others will 
end in rivalries and collision. ‘To put the stress on truth 
as it comes from God and as Christ lived it, truth enter- 
ing into all religions and among all peoples, will unify. 
The large branches of the Christian Church consist 
not only of the simple original truths taught by Christ 
and his apostles, but of traditions of past ages, of the 
decrees of Church Councils, of creeds and formularies, 
which are as binding as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. The Church is a vast human system enveloping 
the living spirit of the kingdom of God. 

Bearing in mind this distinction, we can see how it is 
that while this war, as many wars in the past, is out of 
unison with the underlying truths taught by ‘‘the meek 
and lowly Jesus,” yet it finds sympathetic support 
from great Church leaders, from Christianity as humanly 
developed in the life of nations. It is the individual 
Christian rather than the great organized churches by 
whom the war is looked upon with abhorrence. Even 
the free-thinker, who is a radical religiously, sounds 
the note of loyalty to the clear utterances of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and turns with grief from the fierce conten- 
tions of warring nations. The truths of Christ are as 
clear as the light of day, and their meaning points one 
way—to ‘‘ways of pleasantness and to paths of peace.”’ 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly for March makes the 
statement that “‘Dean Henson of Durham has reason 
for his forecast that it is the interests not of religion but 
of superstition that will gain by the present war, and that 
the tremendous conflict in which his own country is now 
engaged will strengthen every retrograde and sterilizing 
influence within the British churches.” 

He then adds: ‘‘Whatever flaws may be found in the 
general argument of Bernard Shaw’s pamphlet, his 
damning indictment of the Christian churches is un- 
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answerable, and there is ground for the fear that the 
scathing page in which he comments on the ethical col- 
lapse of organized religion will be only an anticipation 
of the final verdict of history. ‘Wherefore, when I 
looked that it shotild bring forth grapes, brought it 
forth wild grapes?’”’ 

As a deduction from this distinction is another impor- 
tant distinction, that> between Christian truth and 
Christ. Not only is the Christian Church unequal to 
Christian truths, but Christian truths are unequal to 
Christ. It is possible for the Church to enter en- 
thusiastically into the war, though the principles of 
Christianity may appear at variance. It is even possible 
for Christian principles to be accepted and yet allow them 
to remain in abeyance under the orders of one’s govern- 
ment and the laws of the State. When, on the other 
hand, the perfect standard is found in Christ, when his 
life and spirit are absorbed, and when, true to his words, 
the resolution is made to do the will of God, then vitality 
and dynamic power enter into truth and into the ac- 
ceptance of truth. The critic who abhors war, and 
especially the present war, may be dissatisfied with the 
doings of the churches, and may be puzzled with the 
various interpretations of Christian truth, but the 
example of Jesus the Christ will pass before his vision as 
the ‘“‘one altogether lovely,” full of charm, complete and 
satisfying. Interpreting that life in a natural sense, 
we can safely say that war receives from him no counte- 
nance, and that peace in its sublimest form is personified 
him. 

Only one passage in the gospels has sometimes been 
construed as countenancing war, and that is where 
Christ said that he came “not to bring peace, but a 
sword.” Interpreting these words by the general trend 
of his teachings and the evident purpose of his life, we 
must regard these words as merely indicating that his 
truth and his followers would certainly meet opposition 
and hostility, and that suffering, even from the sword, 
rather than peace, awaited his faithful ones. It is con- 
trary to the spirit of Christ’s life to suppose that he 
purposed or desired to bring about war. The duty of 
enduring sore trials, persecution, and the martyr’s death 
is very different from encouraging war, whether between 
religions or nations. Beyond a doubt Christ stands forth 
as a Prince of Peace, not as a man of war. 

Thus, should the Christian Church in any of its 
branches, or should any of the Christian teachings and 
dogmas, actually favor war, and particularly the present 
war, it is due to Christ to recognize his supreme per- 
sonality as the perfection of love, peace, and good will. 

‘There remains a sixth distinction, and that is, that 
though the mass of the people and their rulers in Europe 
are Christians, and may in the main have been opposed 
to war, yet through the action of governments the war 
was unavoidable. It is a fallacy to think that because 
the people of a country are Christian, and the ruler 
Christian, every action of the government or the ruler 
will necessarily be Christian. Nations in their inter- 
national competition must be governed by self-interest, 
or, speaking more correctly, by the purpose to protect 
the interests of the whole country and all the people. 
Thus in the present war the emperors of Russia, Austria, 
and Germany, and the kings of England and Belgium, 
are Christian men. ‘The Kaiser is even a devoted fol- 
lower of orthodox Christianity. Personally, every one 
of these men probably prefers peace to war. ‘They 
would do nothing to cast discredit on the Saviour of the 
world. But the conditions existing between one nation 
and another have been such that one after another 
of these nations and their rulers have been forced into 
war, and all under the idea of national self-preservation 
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or out of loyalty to some binding contract. Only gradu- 
ally can the relations between nations become such that 
some general principle as enunciated in international law 
will be accepted by all, with no infringement of national 
rights and interests. A Hague Peace Conference, with 
its provisions for arbitration, and finally with the establish- 
ment of an international judicial court, will make it 
possible for Christ to rule rulers, with no danger to 
national existence. The abandonment of individual 
selfishness and of national selfishness, all nations progress- 
ing alike, without clash of war, is the ultimate outcome 
of development under Christian influences, which is 
nearer to-day than ever in the past. The present 
European war is a stage in the development, and not so 
far as some think from this goal to which the whole 
creation moves. 

With these six kinds of distinction we are better able 

to understand what is the real relation of the Christianity 
of Christ to the awful war now being waged throughout 
the world, and in which Christian peoples are taking 
part with relentless fury. 
_ This war in Europe is the first general one for a century. 
In the century before hardly a year passed but armies 
were marching to and fro throughout the whole of Europe. 
This war is so ghastly and so calamitous that men will 
desire rest not only for a century, but perhaps till the 
end of the world. ‘The forces of peace will get together 
as never before and have a chance to apply the highest 
wisdom to the prevention of war. 

Men’s efforts prove futile. Their best desires get check- 
mated. Peace among the nations might never come if 
only man was in the problem; but God reigns, and 
his breath breathed into human lives will vivify the 
hopeless cause. We look for the return of Christ, not 
perhaps as the ascended Nazarene, but as.a spirit of 
power and love, and he will change the course of his- 
tory. 
If China wants to learn, let it learn not the form of 
Christianity as is now being displayed in the European 
war, but the form as lived by ‘‘the meek and lowly 
Jesus,”’ whose personal character stands forth blameless. 


The Immediate Duty of Christian Men. 


Viscount Bryce has not been a religious teacher, though 
he has been in a very real sense a man of religious spirit. 
He has been a publicist and a statesman, with a peculiarly 
clear and vigorous intelligence. His testimony to the 
need of religion has, therefore, a weight which does not 
usually attach to the words of professionally religious 
people. In a recent article on “The Immediate Duty 
of Christian Men’”’ he says that every nation has been 
horrified by the ‘ “unprecedented suddenness and magni- 
tude of this war” in which more than half of the human 
race is engaged. No end yet appears*to its deepening 
shadows. On the moral side the war is even more ter- 
rifying. A frightful abyss seems to have opened. All 
the work done since the Middle Ages to regulate the con- 
duct of war and to introduce mitigations seem to have 
been thrown away; for in no war of the last few centuries 
have innocent non-combatants suffered so severely. 

The government of a great and highly educated people, 
to whose poets, philosophers, and scientists England has 
owed an immeasurable debt, has not openly avowed, 
but actually put in practice doctrines which strike at 
the roots of all law and at civilized society itself. Under 
these circumstances many men have declared that we 
It would be 
true, Viscount Bryce declares, to say that we are 

g the bankruptcy of civilization itself. 

What is to be gisnet Is there any other influence than 
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Christianity, or indeed any force, from which it can be 
hoped that the world will be brought back to peace and 
good will? If there is no other force, cannot something 
be done to revive the inspiring power which Christianity 
has shown in its best spirits and at its best moments? 
The Gospel has been by far the strongest moral force 
during the last two centuries because it appeals to all 
men and because it appeals to the noblest and deepest 
parts of human nature. Christianity has done all that 
Socrates, Plato, Buddha, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius 
did, and in addition it has given a message of love. In 
this way it saved the ancient world from moral ruin. ‘The 
problem now is how to apply Christianity to the facts 
of individual daily life. Every one must begin with his 
own soul. ‘The circumstances attending the war and the 
challenge to Christian principles which it makes have 
stirred the souls of men as they have not been stirred for 
three centuries. Among the soldiers of France defending 
that country with a gallantry that moves to admiration 
there is a revived sense of the unseen world, and many 
are frank to declare that their belief in God gives them 
a serenity and calmness in danger which they otherwise 
would not have had. The churches are filling up once 
more, and a small army of Roman Catholic priests are 
serving in the trenches. In England men are feeling the 
triviality of common objects and pursuits compared with 
the great duties of the moment, and young men have 
responded to the call of the country in a way that had 
not been imagined possible in times of ease. While this 
impulse is fresh and strong ought it not to be turned to 
the fullest account? Must there not be an effort to bring 
individual life, social life, and business life closer to those 
Christian ideals “following which, as we believe, the best 
hopes of peace and the welfare of humanity are to be 
found’’?—The Outlook. 


Heredity. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


Lord Hubert had an iron hand, 
And an iron heart had he, 
And never a wight in all the land 
Had seen him bow the knee. 
Oh, leaden hard was his heavy rule 
The poor must needs obey; 
And his fair young bride for others’ dule, 
Passed like a bloom of May. 


But at last he saw his Master’s face, 
And met his steel-blue eye, 

And felt the strength of an iron race 
His every wish defy. 

Small and slim was that Master fair, 
And beautiful to see, — 

With courteous mien and debonair, 
But an iron will had he. 


He cared not who might chafe or chide, 
But gaily went his way, 
And though Lord Hubert frowned and sighed, 
He dared not say him nay. 
O then the Baron bowed his head, 
And bent his stubborn knee 
Low where his fair young wife lay dead, 
For her little son was he. 


A Prayer for the Animals.* 


And for those, also, O Lord, the humble beasts, who 
with us bear the burden and heat of the day, and offer 
their guileless lives for the well-being of their countries, 
we supplicate Thy great tendernéss of heart, for Thou 
hast promised to save both man and beast, and great 
is Thy loving-kindness, O Master, Savi iour of the world. 
Lord have mercy. 


*From the liturgy appointed for use in time of war in Russia. 
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Literature. 


R. L. Stevenson and Socialism. 


That Stevenson wrote an essay on the 
future of Socialism will be news to many 
readers of to-day, who are moderately famil- 
iar with his writings from Travels with a 
Donkey to the Vailima Letters. ‘Those who 
are fortunate enough to possess the Edin- 
burgh edition may have made acquaintance 
with it, but for a wider circle familiarity with 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s expressed views 
on the subject may not be so great. But 
there is one certain essay of his, ‘‘'The Day 
after To-morrow,’ which read for the first 
time a quarter of a century or more since it 
was written can still stir the blood, in his 
own flashing phrase, ‘‘like Burgundy or day- 
break.” ‘The ‘‘to-morrow’”’ of the eighties 
has come, and we are waiting without a great 
deal of elation for the day after, which is our 
own to-morrow. ; 

“There are great truths in Socialism,” 
writes Stevenson, ‘‘or no one, not even Mr. 
Hyndman, would be found to hold it.” But, 
if it is to come, we may as well have some 
notion of what it will be like, and ‘‘the first 
thing to grasp is that our new polity will be 
designed and administered (to put it cour- 
teously) with something short of inspiration. 
It will be made, or will grow, in a human 
parliament; and the one thing that will not 
very hugely change is human nature. What 
changes, then, may we look for? ‘‘ Well, this 
golden age of which we are speaking will be 
the golden age of officials. In all our con- 
cerns it will be their beloved duty to meddle, 
with what tact, with what obliging words, 
analogy will aid us to imagine. ... The laws 
they will have to administer will be no clearer 
than those we know to-day and the body 
which is to regulate their administration no 
wiser than the British Parliament.’ And 
then follows this striking passage:— 

“And, if the Socialistic programme be 
carried out with the least fulness, we shall 
have lost a thing in most respects not much 
to be regretted, but as a moderator of op- 
pression a thing nearly invaluable,—the 
newspaper. For the independent journal is 
a creature of capital and competition; it 
stands and falls with millionaires and rail- 
way bonds and all the abuses and glories of 
to-day; and as soon as the State has fairly 
taken its bent to authority and philanthropy, 
and laid the least touch on private property, 
the days of the independent journal are 
numbered. State railways may be good 
things, and so may State bakeries; but a 
State newspaper will never be a very trench- 
ant critic of the State officials.” 

Next, these officials would have no sine- 
cure. We may consider the effect of in- 
creased legislation upon human nature. The 
more laws to be broken, the more sins spring 
up. “The number of new contraventions 
will be out of all proportion multiplied.” If 
we take the case of work alone, and recognize 
that man is an idle animal, we shall find that 
men are spurred to work by hope and by fear. 
“But in unloved toils, even under the prick 
of necessity, no man is continuously sedu- 
lous. Once eliminate the fear of starva- 
tion, once eliminate or bound the hope of 
riches, and we shall see plenty of skulking 
and malingering.’”’ Well, then, how are the 
officials to treat the malingerers? 
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“To dock the skulker’s food is not enough; 
many will rather eat haws and starve on 
petty pilferings than put their shoulder to 
the wheel for one hour daily. For such as 
these, then, the whip will be in the overseer’s 
hand; and his own sense of justice and the 
superintendence of a chaotic popular assem- 
bly will be the only checks on its employment. 
Now, you may be an industrious man and 
a good citizen, and yet not love, nor yet be 
loved by, Dr. Fell the inspector. It is ad- 
mitted by private soldiers that the disfavor 
of a sergeant is an evil not to be combated; 
offend the sergeant, they say, and in a brief 
while you will either be disgraced or have 
deserted. And the sergeant can no longer 
appeal to the lash. But, if these things go 
on, we shall see, or our sons shall see, what 
it is to have offended an inspector.” 

It is presumed, under such a state of so- 
ciety, that the level of comfort will be high. 
Not necessarily. Man is ‘‘supposed to love 
comfort; it is not a love that he is faithful 
to.” Rather he wants excitement :— 

“Danger, enterprise, hope, the novel, the 
aleatory, are dearer to man than regular 
meals. He does not think so when he is 
hungry, but he thinks so again as soon as he 
is fed; and on the hypothesis of a successful 
ant-heap he would never go hungry. It 
would be always after dinner in that society, 
as in the land of the Lotos-eaters it was 
always afternoon; and food, which when we 
have it not seems all-important, drops in our 
esteem, as soon as we have it, to a mere pre- 
requisite of living.” 

A man wants, in short, to be able to choose, 
—to work as he pleases, to idle when he 
wishes, to drink what he likes. That is why 
he always prefers money to things,—money 
gives him more freedom of choice, a wider 
field of action. And he chooses where he 
pleases, even if his choice means danger, or, 
rather, because it means danger:— 

“Pinches, buffets, the glow of hope, the 
shock of disappointment, furious contention 
with obstacles,—these are the true elixir for 
all vital spirits, these are what they seek 
alike in their romantic enterprises and their 
unromantic dissipations. When they are 
taken in some pinch closer than the common 
they cry, ‘Catch me here again!’ and sure 
enough you catch them there again—per- 
haps before the week is out. It is as old as 
Robinson Crusoe, as old as man.” . 

There is such a thing, in fact, as a ‘tedium 
of safety.” The bourgeois already, in our 
society as it exists, “‘is too much cottoned 
about for any zest in living: he sits in his 
parlor, out of reach of any danger, often out 
of reach of any vicissitudes but one of health, 
and there he yawns.” Life is safe, but inf 
measurably dull. What is wanted is the 
spice of excitement. ‘‘ The aleatory, whether 
it touches life, or fortune, or renown, 
whether we explore Africa or only toss for 
halfpence,—that is what I conceive men to 
love best, and that is what we are seeking 
to exclude from men’s existences.” 

“‘Of all forms of the aleatory, that which 
most commonly attends our working-men— 
the danger of misery from want of work—is 
the least inspiriting: it does not whip the 
blood, it does not evoke the glory of contest; 
it is tragic, but it is passive; and yet, in so 
far as it is aleatory, and a peril sensibly 
touching them, it does truly season the men’s 
lives. Of those who fail, I do not speak— 
despair should be sacred; but to those who 
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even modestly succeed, the changes of their 
life bring interest: a job found, a shilling 
saved, a dainty earned,—all these are wells 
of pleasure springing afresh for the success- 
ful poor; and it is not from these, but from 
the villa-dweller that we hear complaints of 
the unworthiness of life.’’ 

And for how long will the unchanging dul- 
ness of the new order of life be borne with? 

“Soon there would be a looking back: 
there would be tales of the old world humming 
in young men’s ears, tales of the tramp and 
the pedlar and the hopeful emigrant. And 
in the stall-fed life of the successful ant-heap 
—with its regular meals, regular duties, reg- 
ular pleasures, an even course of life, and 
fear excluded—the vicissitudes, delights, and 
havens of to-day will seem of epic breadth.” 

After bread, in short, will be demanded the 
circus. ‘‘Bread we suppose to be given 
amply; the cry for circuses will be the louder, 
and, if the life of our descendants be such as 
we have conceived, there are two beloved 
pleasures on which they will be likely to fall 
back,—the pleasures of intrigue and sedi- 
tion.”’ But that leads to another considera- 
tion. In what way will intrigue and sedition 
find an outlet? You are introducing inevita- 
bly an era of communal independence :— 

“But the rise of communes is none the 
less the end of economic equality, just when 
we were told it was beginning. Communes 
will not be all equal in extent, nor in quality 
of soil, nor in growth of population; nor will 
the surplus produce of all be equally market- 
able. It will be the old story of competing 
interests, only with a new unit; and, as it ap- 
pears to me, a new, inevitable danger. For 
the merchant and the manufacturer in this 
new world will be a sovereign commune; it 
is a sovereign power that will see its crops 
undersold and its manufactures worsted in 
the market. And all the more dangerous 
that the sovereign power should be small. 
Great powers are slow to stir; national af- 
fronts, even with the aid of newspapers, filter 
slowly into the popular consciousness; na- 
tional losses are so unequally shared that 
one part of the population will be counting 
its gains while the other sits by a cold hearth. 
But in the sovereign commune all will be 
centralized and sensitive.” 

To what end, then, do you come? Inevi- 
tably to competition in a new form with old 
instincts behind it, because of the neglect 
of mankind and its nature to the very 
harshest and fiercest competition in the 
world, which is war. And on that note of 
war, because of the satiety of order, the essay 
ends :— 

“When jealousy springs up, when (let us 
say) the commune of Poole has over-reached 
the commune of Dorchester, irritation will 
run like quicksilver throughout the body 
politic. ach man in Dorchester will have 
to suffer directly in his diet and his dress; 
even the secretary who drafts the official 
correspondence will sit down to his task em- 
bittered, as a man who has dined ill and may 
expect to dine worse; and thus a business 
difference between communes will take on 
much the same color as a dispute between 
diggers in the lawless West, and will lead as 
directly to the arbitrament of blows. So that 
the establishment of the communal system 
will not only reintroduce all the injustices 
and heartburnings of economic inequality, 
but will, in all human likelihood, inan- 
gurate a world of hedgerow warfare. Dor- 
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chester will march on Poole, Sherborne on 
Dorchester, Wimborne on both; the wagons 
will be fired on as they follow the highways, 
the trains wrecked on the lines, the plough- 
man will go armed into the field of tillage; 
and, if we have not a return of ballad liter- 
ature, the local press will at least celebrate 
in a high vein the victory of Cerne Abbas, or 
the reverse of Toller Porcorum. At least 
this will not be dull. When I was younger 
I could have welcomed such a world with 
relief. But it is the New-Old with a ven- 
geance, and irresistibly suggests the growth of 
military powers and the foundation of new 
empires.’’-—London Spectator. 


The Pine-tree. 


BY RACHEL WINTON GODBEY. 


A poet of the woods, he stands apart, 
His soul attuned to bigher things. 
Whene’er the storm would break his heart, 
He bows his head and softly sings. 


Literary Notes. 


The August Century has the final chapters 
of ‘Me,’ an anonymous serial, as a mid- 
summer offering to its readers. ‘The events 
frankly chronicled by the narrator may or 
may not be true, but at least it stimulates 
the reader to profitable speculation. 


Ernest Poole’s novel The Harbor continues 
to sell, and is in itself a shining example of 
the fact that if a book is good enough it 
is appreciated by the discriminating public. 
Its career should be noticed by the dis- 
gruntled young author who announces that 
his novel is too remarkable to be published. 
It should also be read by the cynical college 
professor who is fond of telling his classes 
in English literature that nothing of literary 
merit can come from America. 


Small, Maynard Company of Boston have 
recently published two volumes of their 
Welfare Series, edited by Philip Davis. 


-Streetland, in which Mr. Davis has had the 


assistance of Miss Grace Kroll, has possibly 
a larger claim on popular sympathy than 
The Field of Social Service, which Mr. Davis 
has also edited. Streetiand as a title is 
amazingly suggestive. Later it will be 
reviewed in these columns. It almost 
seems as we glance superficially over this 
volume that we may have in it a successor 
to some of the very valuable sociological 
books of the late Jacob Riis. 


President Hadley of Yale again speaks 
with the voice of authority in his latest 
book, Undercurrents in American Politics. 
His account of how political parties are ruled 
by bosses is of particular importance to us, 
approaching as we do the eve of a new 
Presidential election. Does Dr. Hadley, 
however, tell us how we can eliminate 
corruption from American political life? We 
fear that would necessitate another story. 
His book was issued in June by the Yale 
University Press, and in the autumn 
George Wharton Pepper aided by the same 
publishing house intends to regenerate the 
Bi ape. offering them Criticisms of a 

We shall be interested to read 
as the ministerial pi of 
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view has been attacked frequently of late, 
we shall perhaps be more ready to examine 
the spirit of Mr. Pepper’s words than the 
letter of his admonitions. 

D. F. G, 


Reviews. 

THE PAN-ANGLES. By Sinclair Kennedy. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co.—It is in- 
teresting to note that many books which a 
year ago were looked upon as mere specula- 
tions have become transformed by the Euro- 
pean war into arguments to be carefully 
weighed in the light of existing circumstances. 
This book, which, we understand, was in the 
printer’s hands before the war began, is a 
timely and thoughtful examination of the 
present relations among the English-speaking 
peoples as affected by their history, govern- 
ment, civilization, and common dangers, and 
an argument for their closer affiliation and 
possible union under some form of federa- 
tion. The tone of the book is sober, frank, 
sincere, free from any trace of jingoism, and 
contains much matter relating to the subject 
which is not generally known. For con- 
venience the author has coined the word 
“Pan-Angles,” which is defined to mean 
“the English-speaking, self-governing white 
people of New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa, Newfoundland, Canada, the British 
Isles, and the United States of America.” 
The definition leads naturally to the sub- 
title, which states the book to be ‘‘a consid- 
eration of the federation of the seven English- 
speaking nations.” It may sound novel to 
some to speak of the colonies of the English 
empire as separate nations. For this termi- 
nology English official authority is cited, and 
the usage defended by a careful examination 
of the slender powers exercised by the impe- 
rial parliament over the practically autono- 
mous colonial governments. It is to be 
observed that ‘“‘dependencies”’ are excluded 
from consideration. ‘To the average Ameri- 
can reader the suggestion of federation, or 
even close alliance, between the United 
States and England with her colonies will 
perhaps sound fantastical. Yet it is pointed 
out that the advantages to be obtained by a 
closer union of English-speaking people have 
been set forth by many eminent statesmen 
since Benjamin Franklin first presented his 
plan in the years preceding the American 
Revolution. The arguments for a closer 
relation between England and her colonies 
have been made plain by the war. The in- 
fluences which made such a union not only 
possible, but also inevitable, in the presence 
of a common danger, are well set forth by 
the author. Common origin, speech, liter- 
ature, forms of government, ideals, and, 
above all, a demand for individual freedom 
formed a bond that has stood the test. It is 
singular that Germany—or at least German 
diplomacy—should not have realized the 
strength of ties founded in common modes 
of thought, and especially in the use of a 
common language, when those same elements 
played so large a part in the creation of the 
German Empire and nation. No American 
can read Mr. Kennedy’s book without pro- 
pounding to himself serious questions. Can 
the United States, in the future as in the past, 
stand alone? If not, with whom shall they 
join hands? Can we forever ‘‘avoid en- 
tangling alliances’? According to Mr. Ken- 
nedy, ‘‘as they now are, the seven Pan- 
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Angle nations offer the maxifhum of induce- 
ments for inter-Pan-Angle friction and extra- 
Pan-Angle aggressions. ‘Together the Pan- 
Angles could ensure the peace of the world.” 
This might be conceded and yet the possi- 
bility of federation denied. To-day there 
is little temptation to dogmatize. Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Kennedy would point to Frank- 
lin’s words: ‘‘The best public measures are 
seldom adopted from previous wisdom, but 
are forced by the occasion.” J. W. Ww. 


A Far Country. By Winston Churchill. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50—Mr. Churchill’s latest novel is 
written on broader lines and is more satisfy- 
ing, to the present reader at least, than the 
books which have preceded it. It comes 
closer to life in its discussion of actual 
problems, and the drama of an individual 
soul plays itself out in accordance with 
relentless moral sequences, It is not always 
as pleasant reading as the writing of a man 
less in earnest might be, but it is a fair reflec- 
tion of human society as a thoughtful man 
may find it to-day, and it represents the 
author’s best work. 


THE Harsor. By Ernest Poole. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.40.— 
No book of the present season has won more 
immediate attention than this story of the 
development of a life with its study of the 
relation of the individual unit to the social 
organism. The best books of the season 
have been serious in tone, as befits the 
temper of the times. It begins with a 
childhood unusually well presented. The 
humor with which a man looks back in 
maturer age upon the adventures of youth 
plays, with the inevitable touch of poignant 
memory, over the experiences. The suc- 
cessive periods of growth and achievement 
follow, but a unity of development is sus- 
tained. The book is worth while not only as 
a story and study, but because it reinforces 
faith in ideals that last, and in the human 
nature that learns to climb to something 
like permanent victory through experiences 
that look only like defeat. 


WHITHER? Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 75 cents.—Is not the European 
war the legitimate outcome of the material- 
ism which is the result of modern progress 
not yet spiritually assimilated? So argues 
the anonymous writer of this little book. He 
makes no plea for obscurantism, but for the 
vision which shall make us masters instead 
of slaves of our modern Frankenstein. The 
need is evident. Will some one provide the 
power? 


New Books Received. 


From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
The Will in Ethics. By Theophilus B. Stork. 
Jimmy’s Gentility. By Henry Francis Dryden. 
The Gates of Utterance. By Gladys Cromwell. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
British noe American Drama of To-day. By Barrett H. 
Clark. 


From Small, Maynard Co., Boston. 
The Lady Aft. By Richard M. Hallett. 
From Methodist Book Concern. 
The Old Faith in the New Day. By Joseph M. M. Gray. 
From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Our Little Macedonian Cousin of Long Ago. 
Darrow Cowles. 
Anne of the Island. By L. M. Montgomery. 
From Macmitan’s Standard Library. 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question, By Francis G, 
Peabody. 


By Julia 
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The Dome, 
To My Winged Sea-brothers. 


BY MARIAN DUDLEY RICHARDS. 


Dear little sand-piper with your “twit tweet,” 
Balancing, running on swift-moving feet, 
Winging from crag to crag, ever so fleet, 
Pipe me at twilight your even-song sweet: 
Twit, tweet-tweet-tweet! 
Twit, tweet-tweet-tweet! 


Red drops the sun the horizon to meet; 
Flashes the lighthouse the nightfall to greet; 
Ceaseless the waves at the cliff-bases beat; 
Echo thy notes to thy mate’s “peet-a-weet”’: 
Twit, tweet-tweet-tweet! 
Twit, tweet-tweet-tweet! 


Now comes the moonlight that knows no defeat, 
Silvery wonders again to repeat; 
Breathe cool the night-breezes, banishing heat, 
Wafting thy ‘‘good-night” to senses replete: 
Twit, tweet-tweet-tweet! 
Twit, tweet-tweet-tweet! 
IsLES OF SHOALS. 


The Price of Victory: A Story of the 
Great War. 


The waiting-rooms and approaches to the 
great London terminus were crowded with 
men and women who seemed to have been 
drawn from their homes as by some com- 
mon purpose, some magnetic force they had 
been unable to resist. The morning hour 
was early, even for the great crowd of those 
women who always rose early to the call of 
the factory bell, and the keen cut of the wind 
reminded them that, while the sun shone out 
its message of spring and hope, winter still 
held some sway over the land. 

The crowd was composed largely of 
women and gray-haired men, and proclaimed 
to the world that it had been drawn from all 
walks of life and grades of society, by the 
varied fashion of its dress and manners. 
Side by side stood the factory girl and the 
rich daughter of society, while the mother, 
bent with the weight of years, stood beside 
the bride of a few months. Here stood a 
frail woman, pulling her thin, well-brushed 
coat around her five-year-old bonny young- 
ster she had been unable to leave at home; 
beside her waited a bright, fresh, beautiful 
girl, carefully wrapped in an expensive sable 
cloak. She- had just given some orders to 
her chauffeur waiting beside her luxurious 
limousine, while she waited with the sad- 
eyed throng. Near the barrier a couple 
waited whose hair had long since turned gray; 
they had given their brightest son to the 
Empire’s service, while beside them, with 
eyes reddened by many tears, there stood 
a young girl in her early twenties who but 
a few months before had looked forward to 
the building with her lover and husband the 
little home of happiness. 

They had all come to meet the stream of 
pain which would come into the great ter- 
minus, and to take to their homes those of 
their loved ones who had given themselves 
in sacrifice for what they believed to be a 
righteous cause. As one looked into the 
faces of these women they saw the look of 
wonderful resignation, and even smiles, al- 
though their hearts must have throbbed 
with pain and anxiety. These are the hero- 
ines whose names will never be ‘‘ gazetted,” 
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and whose story will not be told in the news- 
papers. 

Outside the station the city was not yet 
awakened to its day of toil and responsibility, 
and still slumbered on. What a strange 
city this! Within a couple of hundred 
miles the great guns of the armies are belch- 
ing forth their storm of molten lead, while 
men are rushing bravely to their honored 
deaths; the boom of the artillery sounds 
its awful knell of death. Yet this city slum- 
bers; it is quiet and resigned, and goes its 
way as though it were the piping times of 
peace. The Government has called for 
millions in men and money, and millions of 
its noblest sons have responded to the call, 
while its bankers and financiers have given 
their gold. Yet there have been no demon- 
strations of patriotism or rowdy processions. 
The flower of the nation is being sacrificed to 
an inhuman enemy, but there have been no 
bellowings of hate against them, while one of 
its greatest struggles has simply brought out 
a grim determination to win if it costs life 
itself. There have been those who have 
scorned the English slowness and conserva- 
tism, but here it is seen as the great force 
which resolves to hew its way to victory 
even if it means the last man and every 
available shilling. It is a nation with no 
bombast, but every part of the Empire re- 
sponds to the call of the Motherland in her 
need. 

Down the street outside the station the 
motor ambulance from some neighboring 
hospital clangs its way to join the already 
long line which has been gathering since the 
early hours of the morning within the 
station-yard. The newspapers are being 
hurried to the news-stands, and the city be- 
gins to rouse itself to a new day. 

Inside the crowd still gathers, although 
only those who have received the small red 
Government ‘“‘permit’’ will be allowed upon 
the platforms. The barriers are drawn 
and guarded, although again and again 
the crush behind them threatens to break 
them down in its anxiety to meet the in- 
coming train. The porters, usually so 
brusque and officious, seem to have acquired 
a new lesson of patience and kindliness as 
they try to answer a dozen impossible ques- 
tions at once. But the crowd is strangely 
patient. The train has not been scheduled, 
but these people are willing to wait even an- 
other two hours; they have come to wait, 
and thus settle themselves down into a fel- 
lowship in which many hearts are unbur- 
dened. 

“Ves, miss,” said one woman from the 
East End of the city, “‘my man was in that 
last big scrap,—some funny sort o’ name. ’E 
got hit at the beginning of the war, but got 
better, so they sends ‘im back. Wot yer 
say the name was? Yus, that’s hit; I 
knowed it was suthing ‘Chapil.” Yus, I 
expects ’im with this lot, miss.” 

Her companion had supplied the name 
with a dainty Parisian accent, and stood 
listening to the story of the wounded hero, 
wondering what strange events had led to 
this acquaintance with an East-Ender. She 
is the girl who has brought the limousine. 

“Do you see that young girl over there? 
She seems so frightened and lonely. I won- 
der who she is and whether I can help her.” 

Without waiting for a reply the girl hur- 
ried across to speak to the new acquaintance, 

“Tl just go over and see, I think; it’s | s 
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just all we can do these days, just cheer 
each other up. Good-by; I hope he’ll not 
be so badly wounded, after all,’’ and with the 
smile of one who has learnt life’s greatest act 
she went away. 

The girl who had attracted her attention 
waited on the fringe of the crowd, clutching 
at the precious red ticket and glancing 
with: anxious eyes along the long platform 
at which the train was expected to arrive. 
She presented a most pitiable and strange 
picture, for the style of her habit and the 
manner of her deportment proclaimed her to 
be foreign to the rush of the great station 
life. 

“Are you waiting for some one on this 
train?’’ asked the girl in the sable coat, as 
an introduction. The girl thus addressed 
looked a mute appeal, and, finding in the 
eyes of her companion the touch of the 
common sorrow, acknowledged the inquiry. 

“Well, I’m waiting, but I hardly know 
whether I shall be welcomed. You see, I 
am not expected,’ she replied with some 
embarrassment. 

“Are you strange to the city?” her friend 
asked further. 

“Yes, and to the country, too; I have 
come from across the Atlantic during the 
last few days, just to be near him when he 
returns.” 

The tears began to well into the eyes, 
while a sob, which refused to be stifled, in- 
terrupted for a moment her story. 

“You see, I waited so long for him, nearly 
five years, while he educated himself at col- 
lege in Canada, and all along we have been 
looking forward to the wedding and things. 
He finished up splendidly this year, and 
everything was prepared, and then, a month 
before the marriage, the war broke out. He 
so much wanted to do his duty, and asked me 
to let him go and to wait until he came back; 
but I refused to promise, and he felt so bad. 
He argued that it was his duty to go when 
the Empire called, but I told him that I ought 
to come first, before the Empire. At last I 
grew desperate and told him to choose be- 
tween us, myself or the Empire, and he 
chose—the Empire.” 

The eyes filled with tears as the anguish 
of the soul sought to express itself; the 
listener waited in sympathetic silence. She 
had learned herself, perhaps, the same lesson, 
and, with the fellowship of suffering, learned 
to touch others who also had joined the great 
sisterhood of sacrifice. The sobbing girl at 
length concluded her story:— 

“Then, after a few weeks, he went away. 
I thought when he had gone I would just 
have a good time and forget, and sometimes 
even hoped he would be hurt or that some- 
thing would happen; but somehow something 
inside keeps hurting me since, and I have not 
been able to forget,—something missing, you 
know. I made up my mind to come to 
England and become a military nurse, hop- 
ing I might perhaps meet him. But a few 
days ago I saw by the papers he had been 
badly wounded at Langemarch, and I have 
learned he may be among the men from 
that battle on this train. But do you really 
think he will be glad? Did I ought to go 
to him after the way I have served him?” 
she asked, with a piteous appeal. ‘Oh, if he 
does not recognize me it. a will he ¥9e 
awful!” 


tation, and then, taking her friend’s hands 


in her own, she said :— 

“My dear, I wish I could help you, but of 
course it is impossible,—these things are be- 
tween ourselves and those we love; but just 
go to him as though nothing had happened 
between you, and I am sure it will be all 


right. Here’s the train coming now. God 
bless you. I hope he’ll not be so badly hurt, 
after all.” 


_ The booming of the train as it came into 
the great terminus drowned all other sounds. 
The crowd at the barrier threatened to 
break through the guards in their almost 
frantic efforts to claim their wounded heroes. 
Almost before the train had stopped, some of 
the less injured had jumped on to the plat- 
form, a small crowd with bandaged heads and 
arms in slings. These are the casualties which 
are designated ‘‘slightly wounded.’ On 
every hand women pushed and _ shouted, 
while the men cheered as they saw the faces 
they loved. The old couple at the barrier 
had seen their son and had rushed to meet 
him. 

“Thank God, Billy, it’s not so bad after 
all, eh?”’ said the mother, as she smothered 
him with kisses of joy and thankfulness and 
as her eyes streamed with gratitude. 

On every hand there were like scenes and 
expressions as these who had been less un- 
fortunate were claimed and taken charge of 
by their friends. The women were joyful 
in their greetings as they remembered the 
hundreds of others who had gone with them 
never to return; so they received them with 
a great cheer that their vigil was over. 

Then came a halt in the disgorging of this 
stream of pain. For several minutes no one 
seemed to leave the carriages, and it seemed 
as though the flow had been stanched. 
Many of the women, tired of waiting, were 
preparing to turn away, either to be resigned 
to the worst or to return another day to 
wait. The worst cases, however, were not 
ready, and it was not until some minutes of 
preparation had elapsed that the long stream 
of ambulances made its way slowly along the 
platform. At last it came,—a long line of 


- those whose sacrifice had cost them legs and 


arms, and in some cases even worse, and who 
would be among those who would be maimed 
for life. 

The waiting throng of women crowded 
around the barriers to watch each load as it 
made its way, in order that they might see 
the face of the sufferer, hoping that it would 
be the one they loved. Often, however, 
they would turn away sick at heart with 
disappointment and pain. ‘They were ready 
to receive their hero even with these in- 
juries, rather than learn the worst, but 
they do not grudge the sacrifice, for an 
Empire has called her sons. 

Here is a man who has lost both his legs, 
yet who is bright and cheery as he meets his 
wife (the woman with the child), and smiles 
with a wan smile of welcome. He had come 
home again, but what a price to pay! Here 
is another man who is being helped along by 
two comrades, for he is not yet used to 
crutches. His uniform bears still the marks 
of the mud which he has made sacred by his 
blood, for these are the marks of the struggle 


“l _ for freedom and humanity. He is one of 


the heroes who ‘‘saved the line,’”” and whose 
undying story will be given to generations to 
Upon his shoulder strap he bears the 
he Dominion he has honored with 
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his service and whose name he has made 
beautiful with his blood. Toward the end 
of that glorious day he had been stricken 
down by an enemy shell, and now he is 
coming home, having paid the price of his 
bravery in the loss of his leg. And so the 
stream of pain flowed on, unstanched and 
unabated, and the sad hearts of these women- 
folk welcomed home again these battered 
sons and husbands, feeling that the marks 
they bore would bring honor in the years to 
come. 

The Canadian girl still waited alone upon 
the platform. As each stretcher had passed 
she had heaved a sigh as she failed to recog- 
nize its occupant,—a sigh partly of relief that 
he had not been so badly wounded, partly 
of disappointment that he had not come. 
Then, as she looked down the platform, from 
almost the last coach she saw a man being 
led by two of his comrades. His head was 
swathed in bandages and his arm was in a 
sling. He was one of the cases which had 
been recommended to the Canadian hospital 
at Clivedon, and was passing through Lon- 
don on his way to that destination. The 
waiting girl looked anxiously at the battered 
figure, and, while she failed to recognize the 
features beneath the bandages, she knew the 
sturdy figure to be that of the man she 
had come to seek. Slowly he came up the 
long platform, and as he came nearer she 
nerved herself for the ordeal. Then, as the 
trio reached the barrier, she caught hold of 
the hand of the wounded man and said :— 

“Fred, it’s me. I’ve come to take you 
home again when you are well. Are you 
glad to see me?” she said, with breaking 
voice. 

“You, Daisy! Why have you come all 
this way across the water for a hulk like me? 
You see, dear, it’s different now; I’m just 
a helpless wreck. But say, it’s grand of you 
to have come.” 

The officer stepped up to the party and 
began to read to the orderlies the instruc- 
tions for the disposition of the wounded man. 

“T’m afraid, sir, I must ask you to counter- 
mand those orders, for I have made arrange- 
ments for the care of this man myself,’’ 
announced the girl with splendid audacity. 
The officer remembered hundreds of others 
like him to come, and was glad of the room 
in the already crowded hospitals. 

“Well, miss, we are glad to allow any 
friends to take the men off our hands and to 
help us make room for the others to come. 
If you will come with me, I will arrange 
matters for you.” 

The necessary papers and arrangements 
were made, and a few hours after, as they 
sat in the afternoon sun, they talked over the 
future. 

“Well, Daisy, I’m very much afraid, even 
if my eyes are saved, I shall be a pretty poor 
specimen to burden a girl with for life. No, 
my dear, it was splendid of you to come, but 
when we get back we must both go our own 
ways,”’ he said, as one who had made the 
resignation with a pang that had wrenched 
his heart. 

For several moments the girl did not 
speak, and then, holding between hers the 
hand of her hero, she said :-— 

“But you'll need some one to do things 
in the years to come, Fred,—some one to 
read and to care for you. Everything's 
changed now, dear, and we just need each 
other. I’m going to stay until. you do not 
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want me any longer, and then, when you 
tell me to go, why, then I’ll just go away.” 

“Then, Daisy, you will stay till the end, 
and we will still make together our little 
home.”’ 

The afternoon sun began to wane over 
the great city, but into the hearts of these 
two heroes there came the great sunshine of 
God. 

On another morning the Canadian girl 
made her way to Waterloo, and was to be 
seen among the waiting crowd. Once again 
she met her friend. 

““T met him the other morning, and we’re 
going home again soon,’ she announced, 
with beaming eyes. ‘I want you to come 
and see him before we go; that’s the address.” 

The girl in sable turned away as her eyes 
filled with tears and as her face bore the look 
of irrepressible pain. Presently she turned, 
and, with a smile that cost a sacrifice, she 
said :-— 

“T’m so glad, dear; you’ll be so happy now. 
Yes, I’ll call for a few minutes some after- 
noon.”’ 

She, too, had paid part of the sacrifice, 
but it had been infinitely harder to bear. 
She, too, had sent away her lover to fight 
the battles of an Empire, but he had paid 
the supreme sacrifice. She came every 
morning to the station, not to meet her 
lover, but because there are hundreds of other 
broken hearts who need consolation, and be- 
cause there were hundreds of others in that 
great sisterhood who have given their loved 
ones, and who, like her, were paying the 
price of an Empire’s glory and of humanity’s 
victory.—E. C. Cuming, in The Christian 
Guardian. 


Must Love at Last! 


Whether the time be slow or fast, 
Enemies hand in hand 

Must come together. at the last 
And understand. 


No matter how the die is cast 
Or who may seem to win, 
You know that you must love at last!— 
Why not begin? 
—Witter Bynner. 


Alice was very fond of molasses. One 
day she was corrected for calling it ‘lasses, 
and told that she ought to say mo-lasses, to 
which she made instant reply, ‘“‘Oh, yes, 
more ’lasses, more ’lasses,—that is just what 
I want.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ] 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. ; 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 

Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 

constant demands for service. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PresENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. . 

PARKER B, FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Plight of Portly Prophets. 


BY EDWARD GLENFAUN SPENCER. 


[We hope that this article, quaintly conceived, and ex- 
pressed with a dry, ponderous humor, will be enjoyed by 
Register readers.—EpDIror.] 

It has fallen to me to observe the signifi- 
cant disparity which exists between The 
Holy Catholic Church and those whom she 
ordains to the prophetic office. We have 
it upon the testimony of no less august a 
witness than a bishop that 

“Holy Church is praying yet 
A thousand years the same,” 


and few of us are insubordinate enough to 
offer evidence in disproof. 

The immutability of Holy Church is the 
point of obvious disparity, since her ministers 
may not hope to emulate her everlasting 
sameness. ‘They are different. At any rate, 
they are betraying premonitory symptoms 
of difference. Parsons who have reached 
what is known as ‘‘middle age”’ are inclined, 
like other men of sedentary habits, to an 
amplitude of figure which does not enhance 
their personal beauty, nor augment their 
professional usefulness. They are victims 
of that law of equilibrium which automati- 
cally adjusts the demand to the supply, and 
they become superfluous by becoming re- 
dundant. 

The disparity has led me to meditate, 
deeply upon certain obtrusive aspects of 
contemporary life, especially upon such as 
involve the institutions and practices of 
organized religion, and more particularly 
upon the economic outlook for preachers of 
aldermanic girth. 

The spectacle of Holy Mother Church 
pausing in the midst of her orisons to shout 
defiance to the accumulating centuries is 
inspiring, but it is just a trifle disconcerting 
to those who have always pictured her as 
a dame of quite matronly—not to say buxom 
—habit, such a habit as answers easily to 
the title affectionately bestowed upon her. 
The implications of the maternal title have 
not been lost upon the legion of middle- 
aged parsons whom her perennial youthful- 
ness excites to painful consciousness of their 
difference,—painful because not running in 
the same groove with their desires. They 
would fain continue in her service, and they 
had looked to see her exhibit signs of that 
fellow-feeling which would, if the aphorism 
holds, make her wondrous kind. ‘The signs, 
however, continue in abeyance, and the 
reason therefor is indicated in the high 
ecclesiastical assurance that the basis of 
fellow-feeling exists not, Mother Church 
being as youthfully lissome at the end of her 
millennium as at the beginning thereof. 

With the fading of the image of a plump, 
full-bosomed Mother Church fade also the 
hopes of those of her household servants 
whose “‘style” gives place to substance as 
they top the ridge of middle life. Youth has 
not—never has had—much fellow-feeling for 
age, not even for middle age. That is the 
truth concerning youth actual, and ap- 
propriately unconscious of its advantage; 
it is even more the truth as regards youth 
feminine, militant, and scornful of the impu- 
dent yet relentless denial of the years. 

This is obviously the logic of those changes 
in the pastoral relation and function which 
have been gathering head for a quarter- 
century or more, and which constitute a 
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problem vexing to those whose business it 
is to take thought for the ecclesiastical to- 
morrow, especially to maintain at full pro- 
ductive capacity the sources of ministerial 
supply. Those changes are the inevitable 
consequences of Mother Church’s avowed 
dislike for mutability, her disinclination to 
acknowledge that she has outgrown either 
the style or the measurements of the gar- 
ments which accentuated the slender, graceful 
lines of her youth. The disinclination is not 
easy to justify; and the difficulty of sus- 
taining it is undoubtedly increased by the 
presence of servants and familiars who 
bourgeon with the irrepressible marks of 
years,—years that are ample, however 
numerically inferior to Mother Church’s 
centuries. ‘‘Let me have men about me 
that are slim,’’ Mother Church is crying. 
“Curly-headed men not prone to sleep o’ 
nights. These burly Sons 
gowned or coated—chime not with my 
perennial sameness; nor with my determina- 
tion to assert, another thousand years, mine 
ethereal grace and charm.” 

Just here it would be well to bear in mind 
that a fact should be illuminated, not ob- 
scured, by the interpretation thereof; for 
much painful research into the cause and 
the progress of the change in the economic 
status of middle-aged parsons has uncovered 
to me the point at which confusion has 
arisen. In the common interpretation of 
this phenomenon the concomitant has been 
mistaken for the cause. It is too jauntily 
assumed that ministers are being discounted 
because of age, whereas the truth is that 
they are being discounted because of size. 
Giving due weight to those obese exceptions 
which prove the rule, it is to be observed 
that men who are approaching dotage are 
bigger, circumferentially at least, than those 
but recently escaped from nonage; and here, 
indeed, we reach the “nub” of the matter, 
discerning why it is the part of wisdom in 
those who have passed the age of thirty- 
five never to be off with the old love before 
they are on with the new. 

For the benefit of those the parts of whose 
mental machinery were cast in the moulds 
of the great “‘Founder”’ of Geneva (wherever 
and whenever assembled), I will present 
the argument in a syllogistic nutshell -— 

Holy Mother Church does not desire 
portly men in her pulpits. 

(She has plenty such asleep in her pews.) 

Middle-aged men are portly men, or 
men inclined to portliness. Therefore, Holy 
Mother Church does not desire middle-aged 
men in her pulpits. 

No middle-aged shepherd who has sub- 
mitted himself to the appraisal of the flocks 
will balk at the major premise of my syl- 
logism, and few middle-aged shepherds are 
in condition to reject the minor; hence there 
is no escaping the conclusion with all that 
it implies. Moreover the assumption that 
age is the disqualifying cause is absurd. 
Who cares whether the preacher be old or 
young so long as he can fill the pulpit with- 
out crowding it? and how is one to know? 
There be bright-eyed, pink-cheeked parsons 
of sixty, and there be dull-eyed, wizened tyros 
of twenty-five with pates as smooth and 
barren as billiard-balls. Why should Paul be 
expected to publish his age more cheerfully 
than Pauline concedeth hers? and if there 
be, anywhere upon the footstool, a parish 
committée with the ‘‘nerve”’ to inquire, why 
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should what is not sauce from the goose be 
accounted satice from the gander? 

Hither cometh, now, a doubting Thomas 
excitedly querying, ‘“‘But what difference 
does it make whether age or girth be the 
disqualifying feature if one be burdened 
with both?” 

Gently, Brother, gently, pray! It makes 
all the difference in the world,—just the 
difference between what is not within one’s 
control and what is. No man by taking 
thought can disburden himself of his years, 
nor does he need to so long as they be not 
protuberant. He may, however, by taking 
thought—and action—remove cubic inches 
from his stature; and I am here to tell him 
how. 

In the pursuit of this beneficent end I 
shall have to call a spade a spade; for 


‘The spade’s the thing 
Wherewith to make the fateful paunch take 
wing.”’ 


At thirty-five, or at any subsequent age, 
let the prophet-priest who can “raise” a 
dollar and a quarter possess himself of a 
spade. ’Tis an ancient implement, more 
ancient and more honorable than the sceptre, 
or even the crozier; for 


“When Adam dolve, and Eve span, 
Where was then the Clergyman?”’ 


Moreover, it is the ample means whereby 
one may shift the disqualifying girth from 
its disadvantageous location below the belt 
to a coign of vantage above it. Indeed, 
it is not inconceivable that, with a good 
spade, and with the skill acquired in the 
use of it, one might dig himself out of the 
ecclesiastical scrap-heap, and pitch himself 
into a pulpit! 

Having armed himself with a spade, the 
most obvious need of your would-be Good- 
man Delver is a field wherein to employ it. 
This he must seek, and this he will find 
the more readily by reason of his lifelong 
practice in that exercise, the seeking of 
“fields of labor’? having been hitherto his 
chief occupation. If the parsonage does 
not include a garden, or even a lawn, or if, 
worse still, there be no parsonage and no 
parish, let him dicker for a vacant lot which 
may, by due outlay of muscular energy, 
be converted into a clerical potato-patch. 
Then, having divested himself of gown and 
bands, and of all superfluous clothing, let 
him roll up the clerical shirt-sleeves and 
“go to it.” 

For the ultimate object of this enterprise, 
that is, the transformation of a churchless 
satyr into a. churchable sylph, nothing ex- 
ceeds in value an acre of ground whereof 
the sod has not been disturbed for at least a 
decade. Besides, the tuberous by-product 
of the girth-reducing endeavor in such a 
field is likely to be the more abundant, and 
of most excellent quality. 

Here, as in less important spheres of 
learning and of applying what is learned, 
one must be prepared to serve his novitiate. 
The initial results of the adventure are 
likely to be anything but stimulating, but 
“‘he that endureth to the end shall be saved.” 
The sweat of honest toil is as indigenous to 
the constitution of the parson as to that of 


the pavior, but it is more uniformly in-— 


hibited. Now, however, the inhibiti ehabit — 
will be broken, and the advent 1 
will find himself in ‘healthful 5 


© -Sihalion: ‘He will discover that of the 


constituent elements of clerical dignity by 


- far the most abundant is water, and this 
discovery, together with sundry sensations 
of tightening in the abdominal and of knot- 
ting in the lumbar regions of the clerical 
anatomy, will apprise him that the coveted 
transformation is in process. 

A day devoted to this exercise in clear 
spring weather, with a warm south wind, 
will open not only the pores, but a whole 
world of unfamiliar sensations, and _ will 
abundantly convince him that he may still 
hope again to ‘“‘wag his pow i’ a poopit.” 

At sundown he may “knock off ’’—prefer- 
ably a little before sundown—and devote a 
full half-hour to complete horizontal relaxa- 
tion. His evening meal will be simple, both 
of choice and of necessity, and his part 
in its conversational amenities will be 
strictly that of the listener. He will retire 
early, first having steeped himself thoroughly 
in hot water, and he will sleep as he has not 
slept since he slumbered in his mother’s 
arms. By the time the surface of his acre 
to the depth of eighteen inches is ‘‘ bottom- 
side up” he will have become once more 
acceptably ‘‘spare,’’ and may safely forego 
the effort to convince Mother Church that 

“Soul helps flesh (no) more, now, than 

flesh helps soul.” 

The portly incumbent of a metropolitan 
pulpit is denied the resource of the spade, 
but a shovel and a load of sand in the cellar 
will, if the latter be kept in constant change 
of position, meet all essential requirements 
of the case, and forefend those evil days 
when the flock might say, ‘‘We find nor use 
nor beauty in him.”’ 


The House of Pain. 


Unto the Prison House of Pain none willingly repair— 
The bravest who an entrance gain 
Reluctant linger there— 
For pleasure, passing by that door, stays not to cheer the 
sight, 
And sympathy but muffles sound and banishes the light. 


Yet in the Prison House of Pain things full of beauty blow— 
Like Christmas roses, which attain 
Perfection ’mid the snow— : 
Love, entering, in his mild warmth the darkest shadows 
melt, 
And often, where the bush is deep, the waft of wings is felt. 


Ah, me! the Prison House of Pain!—What lessons there are 

bought!— 
Lessons of a sublimer strain 

Than any elsewhere taught— 

Amid its loneliness and gloom, grave meanings grow more 
clear, 

For to no earthly dwelling-place seems God so strangely 
near! 


—Florence Earle Coates, in ‘‘ Lyrics of Life.” 


Stage Expenses. 


Nothing so clearly demonstrates that 
New York will not be educated to a higher 
plane in its amusements than the continu- 
ous failure of one playhouse after another 
that has been inaugurated with the idea of 


giving clean and classic plays.}Some years 


Mrs. Osborne, since deceased, found 
the Little Play House, a veritable gem 
rest ray serene, failed to scintillate 
sufficient keenness to maintain an 
nor ce in the box office. The 
| of dead theatrical hopes 
entury Theatre, situated 
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on Central Park West, which for several 


seasons saw the most elaborate and wonderful 
dramatic productions that New York has 
ever witnessed. Those who were privileged 
to behold ‘‘The Garden of Allah,” ‘The 
Daughter of Heaven,” and “Jacob and _ his 
Brethren’ must sincerely mourn the passing 
of a playhouse which was the temple of 
the finest and cleanest art. While the 
novelty lasted, the lovely theatre, sur- 
passing in line and arrangement the classic 
beauty of Coliseum or Stadium, yet retain- 
ing the wonderful old-time spaciousness, 
attracted the faded Gothamite. Truth, 
harsh as it may sound, must be told, and 
the truth was, that the Century Theatre with 
its gorgeous intellectual and scenic produc- 
tions was too fine in every sense of the word, 
and failure was inevitable. 

It costs a fortune to put on plays in 
keeping with the character of such a struct- 
ure. A few hundred dollars, a bunch of 
pretty girls, new faces to the Broadway 
habitue, will set a review or the most flimsy 
play adrift on the rushing tide of popular 
success. A fortune in money, days, weeks, 
and months of the most conscientious prepa- 
ration, a study of conditions in the very 
remote countries where the scenes are laid, 
the highest artistic affiliation with the truest 
and best in dramatic representation, go for 
naught, and the managers who have devoted 
their best efforts to educating the public 
are ruined in purse and shattered in hopes, 
while the beautiful theatre, like an empty 
shell, may be turned into a moving-picture 
playhouse or a zoo, who knows? And 
thus have the mighty fallen.—Greenfield 
Courier. 


Hancock County Conference. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Hancock County Conference was held in 
Sullivan Harbor, Me., on July 14 and 15. 
The Conference sermon was preached on 
Wednesday evening, July 14, by Prof. Henry 
Wilder Foote, who took for his subject 
“Democracy and Religion.’”’ The second 
day of the Conference was opened by devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson. Miss Helen Smith, sometime 
editor of the Bar Harbor Record, gave the 
address of welcome to the Conference, in a 
bright and breezy little speech which brought 
to memory many of the witty and interesting 
sayings which have always been character- 
istic of her. Mr. Fred Noyes, president of 
the Conference, responded. 

An address was delivered by the local 
Methodist minister on ‘‘The Problems and 
Perplexities of a Country Church,” in which 
he dealt most interestingly with things that 
tax the mind of the preacher when he is 
seriously anxious to do that which will give 
the greatest blessing to the largest number. 
He remarked concerning the cosmopolitan 
nature of a country church with its endless 
number of sects represented in its congrega- 
tion, and of the aggravating influence of 
the man who will come to the village, put up 
a notice of another meeting, and advocate 
the advisibility of forming another sect,—all 
of which only tends to make the problem 
more vexed than ever. 

Dr. Dole, who is always looked for at the 
Conference, was more interesting than ever 
in his address on ‘‘National Prohibition.” 


The people were held for half an hour in al- | 
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most breathless silence as he advocated a 
newer idea of obtaining prohibition. Dr. 
Dole’s advice was: Try to solve the alcohol 
problem as Lincoln would have solved the 
slave problem. Let us appeal to men, ask- 
ing them for their help in what we believe 
to be for the common good. It is not that 
we want to deprive any man of brewing his 
own ale, for we do not; we are only opposed 
to the huge vested interest in the drink 
traffic which places constant temptation be- 
fore the eyes of humanity. He also ap- 
pealed for a consideration of human feeling 
when we talk of prohibition. He said, ‘‘I 
wish we would stop the nasty business of 
slyly purchasing liquor to prove that a man 
is selling.” 

The general feeling was one of extreme 
thankfulness for such a timely talk on an 
immensely interesting and vital subject, 
and this especially in a prohibition State. 
It was the conviction that Dr. Dole’s ad- 
vice concerning the evil of slyly purchasing 
liquors should be made more widely known, 
since it is the feeling that the Maine Civic 
League, with Dr. Berry at its head, is not 
helping the cause of prohibition by creating. 
animosity in the minds of those who are 
actually engaged in the selling of intoxicating 
drinks. 

Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of Germantown, 
whom the Hancock County Unitarians have 
been accustomed to look upon as one of their 
very own, spoke about ‘‘The Boy Scout and 
the Church.” He told us of all the good 
which might be done among the boys by 
organizing a Boy Scout movement, of the 
usefulness to the boy in using his time by 
learning First Aid, botany, elementary geol- 
ogy, and the significance of the Stars and 
Stripes. ‘“‘It is not true that a boy must sow 
his wild oats,’ said Mr. Hawes, “but it is 
true that he must sow something, and the 
Boy Scout is provided with the oats of good 
character.” 

Another address dealing with young 
people in the church life was that of Mr. 
Roy C. Haines, president of the Ellsworth 
Unitarian Club, and the newly appointed 
president .of the Conference. He advocated 
the involving of young men and young 
women into the church life and government. 
He said the church seemed to be made up of, 
governed by and for the middle-aged people. 
A club of young people which was only or- 
ganized for the sake of mere self-satisfaction 
alone would not live very long in the church. 
Use the energy of the young men and women 
in the actual work of church affairs; let them 
feel the weight of responsibility. 

Another new speaker to the Conference was 
Rev. George H. Badger of San Antonio, 
Tex. He spoke on “‘The Challenge for Real 
Religion To-day.’”’ He declared that we 
needed a new conception of God and his 
interest in humanity. God was waiting 
for the co-operation of all churches with him 
in his plan for the bringing in of the Real 
Religion, which means all that the sum total 
of goodness in all useful and godly institu- 
tions stands for. 

In the afternoon of the same day the Con- 
ference was brought to a close by an in- 
spiring address from the vice-president of 
the Conference, Rev. H. H. Saunderson. 

Officers for the year 1915-16: president, 
Mr. Roy C. Haines, Ellsworth; first vice- 
president, Rev. H. H..Saunderson; second 
vice-president, Mrs.S. Wilson, Sullivan Har- 
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bor; third vice-president, Mrs. Ada Moran, 
Bar Harbor; secretary, Rev. John W. Tickle; 
treasurer, Mr. H. C. Copp, Bar Harbor. 
Ws ICKL; 
Secretary. 


The Isles of Shoals Sunday School 
Institute. 


The Institute of 1915 has taken its place 
in history—and a large place it is, judged 
from any point of view, attendance, pro- 
gramme, results, and last, but not least, 
weather. To speak of the last first, it is 
but necessary to say that all the days were 
golden days and all the nights were nights 
of splendor. 

The programme really began with the 
services of Sunday, July 18, for a goodly 
company gathered early that morning for 
the communion service in the old stone 
meeting-house, led by Mr. Lawrance, 
and again for the regular morning service, 
at which Rev. Charles FE. Beals of Worcester, 
a new-comer in our midst, preached an excep- 
tionally rousing sermon on ‘‘The Higher 
Soldiership,’’ and still again in the evening, 
when Rey. Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D., assistant 
minister of the Second Church, Boston, 
spoke words of wisdom on ‘The Twofold 
Nature of Man.” 

On Monday morning at 10, Prof. Hugh 
Hartshorne of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, began his series on The 
Meaning of Religious Development, during 
which he traced and illustrated with rare 
insight and an occasional touch of humor, 
the growth of the ethical and religious 
consciousness from infancy to late adoles- 
cence. Here is his very suggestive definition 
of a religious act. ‘‘An act or reaction is 
religious when a person is reacting with his 
whole self, consistently with a supreme pur- 
pose and a supreme value, toward a situation 
that has the meaning of reality, that is, 
of nothing less than serious finality.’”’ Space 
does not permit the quoting of many other 
fine things. Mr. Lawrance expressed the 
unanimous feeling when at the opening of 
the last lecture he said that Prof. Hartshorne 
had grown upon us not only as a profound 
and stimulating teacher, but also as a 
Christian gentleman. By request, on Thurs- 
day afternoon Dr. Hartshorne gave an 
hour to describing the work of the ‘“‘ Union 
School of Religion’’ in New York, of which 
he is the principal, stating that it was not 
in amy sense a model school, but an experi- 
ment designed to give other schools the 
tested results of science in the field of relig- 
ious education. 

Prof. Charles F. Kent of Yale, to whom the 
whole world is indebted, also took the Insti- 
tute by storm because of his human as well 
as teaching qualities. His lectures on the 
teaching methods of the Jewish sages, of 
Jesus and Paul, were fascinating, but a large 
part of the good which they might have 
accomplished was unfortunately lost because 
they were given in the evening, when a large 
proportion of the delegates were ‘“‘wearied 
out”’ with the studies, conversations, games, 
and journeyings of the day. In the course 
of his lecture on ‘‘The Master Teacher” 
Dr. Kent asked: ‘‘What was Jesus but one 
of the earliest social workers? Leaving the 
quiet of his home, he went down into the 
slum region of Galilee, there to teach 
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and train socially minded citizens for a 
social kingdom.” 

And of course there were the lectures 
by our own leaders in religious education, 
Rev. William I. Lawrance and Rev. Florence 
Buck. Mr. Lawrance’s on ‘Training the 
Child’s Social Nature,” and Miss Buck’s on 
“Dramatizing Bible Stories,’’ were especially 
interesting and helpful. Every church and 
school of religion should make a bid for these 
forthwith, and they should be published in 
tract form at the earliest possible moment. 

The nightly candle-light, simple and im- 
pressive as ever, was always attended by 
more than could possibly be crowded into 
the old meeting-house. " 

It should be noted in passing that the 
Congregationalists, whose conference is to 
open on the 29th of July, have adopted the 
candle-light service as a feature of their 
programme. 

The growth of the Sunday School Institute 
is best understood by a comparison of the 


number of certificates sold from 1908 to 
1915, as follows: 1908, 106; 1909, 131; 
TOL, PI2Gtee OEE, 133; 1912, 1773-7 1Or13; 


151; 1914, 285; 1915, 183. 

It will readily be seen from the foregoing 
that this is really the banner year, represent- 
ing a steady growth; moreover, the per- 
centage of delegates sent by their schools is 
unusually high, and the serious temper dis- 
played by the students, are reasons for be- 
lieving that the work of religious education 
is beginning to be regarded in its proper 
light in our individual churches. 

The movement for the purchase of Star 
Island is now in full swing. The impetus 
was given at the annual meeting of the Isles 
of Shoals Association, held on July 23, when 
it was announced that $10,000 had been 
pledged in two gifts. Since that time a 
chart has been tacked on the counter of the 
Hotel Oceanic, indicating that $50,000 is 
to be raised (in blocks of $5,000, $1,000, 
$500, $250, $roo, $50, $25, $10, and $5) 
for the purchase of the Island and extensive 
repairs and alterations. Already $1,725 ad- 
ditional has been given or pledged by the 
people here, Miss Mary Lawrance having 
earned over $30 in folk-dancing classes, and 
Miss Margaret Sayward about $15 through 
story-telling on the veranda. Every boat- 
load of departing guests gets the following 
send-off: ‘‘B—U-Y, B-U-Y, B-U-—Y, Buy the 
Island, Buy the Island, Buy the Island, Rah! 
Rah! Rah!” It is up to all our churches, 
men’s clubs, Alliances, Sunday-schools, 
Young People’s societies, to take up this 
ery in good earnest, as many are doing 
already, so that when we land here in 1916 
it will be to set foot on our own Island. . 

GEORGE GROVER MILLS. 


Dr. MacCauley’s Mission. 


As announced, Dr. Clay MacCauley has 
been summoned to attend the National 
Unitarian Conference to be held at San Fran- 
cisco in August. He was to sail by the Tenyo 
Maru on July 10. Since the first announce- 
ment was made Dr. MacCauley’s visit has 
assumed an aspect which is almost inter- 
national. 

Dr. MacCauley is officially connected 
with many important organizations here. 
He is vice-president of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, which is affiliated with the Royal 
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Asiatic Society of Great Britain, and which 
is co-operating with other learned societies 
in America and Europe. He is vice-presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society, and 
holds an official position in a joint commit- 
tee of that Society and the Japan Peace 
Society. Already these three organizations 
have made Dr. MacCauley their accredited 
representative to kindred bodies abroad. 
He will also probably represent the Asso- 
ciation Concordia, an organization of scholars 
and public-spirited men in Japan whose 
object is to promote the higher ideals of 
internationalism in matters of religion, 
ethics, and social betterment. Dr. Mac- 
Cauley’s visit has developed into a sort of 
mission for the interchange of information and 
good will between societies which are seeking 
to promote good relations between. East 
and West. 

As a help to a clearer understanding 
of Japanese-American relations and their 
satisfactory adjustment, this visit to America 
of one who for twenty-six years has had 
a wide and close acquaintance with Japan- 
ese public men and the Empire’s affairs 
is important. Dr. MacCauley’s activities 
in Japan in the broad cause of better under- 
standing between the two nations is appre- 
ciated here, and it is also well recognized 
by the leading men in America.—The Japan 
Advertiser. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The “{91{5” Biennial Bazaar. 


This may not seem altogether the best 
season to ‘‘boom’”’ our fair, although it cer- 
tainly is an excellent time of year for every 
one to get busy and do some effective work 
that will count later on. Now, when our 
Unitarian women are spending days and 
weeks at the seashore and country resorts, 
and can well employ their leisure in fashion- 
ing dainty and effective needlework, is the 
most opportune time to make an appeal to 
them for their interest in and generosity 
toward the young people in our churches. 

The fair opens Thursday, November 4, 
with a few words of an introductory nature 
by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston. ‘That 
evening there will be a reception to the 
presidents of the four national organizations. 

The next afternoon some prominent 
Alliance worker is expected to speak briefly 
and to bring the greetings of that organiza- 
tion, and afternoon tea will be served. The 
evening will be given over to an entertain- 
ment in charge of Mr. Carl B. Wetherell of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

On Saturday afternoon there will be an 
entertainment suitable for the little folks, 
the Bazaar closing that evening with dancing. 

There are chairmen for all the tables, and 
a long list of patronesses, whose names will 
appear in the next booklet in the fall, so the 
affair is indeed well in hand. We must not, 
however, sit back and rest content that 
all is done. Besides needing a great quantity 
of salable articles we must have buyers 
afternoons and evenings, in order to make 
the fair the success we most certainly hope 
it will be. Consequently we must talk and 
preach fairy from now on. If you are in- 
terested in the Young People’s movement, 
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kindly write and tell us what you have de- 


cided to do to help us. 

Here is one way in which our parishes and 
parish committees can be of real assistance. 
Several of our people are making collections 
of our Unitarian churches, far and near, 
and would be glad to obtain additions to 
their numbers. Cannot some of your 
church be promised? For it is proposed to 
have as many post-cards of our Unitarian 
churches as we can collect, if no views are 
on sale, some energetic soul might use his 
camera for this very purpose. Let us hear 
from our friends and well-wishers with 
regard to this. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


Unitarian Rallies for Temperance. 


The educational motor-car of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society toured the large 
cities of Worcester County, the week of 
August 5-7. Mr. and Mrs. William Tilton 
spoke on the vital issue of national prohibi- 
tion. At the final rally in Worcester a 
“movie” called ‘‘Drink’’ was displayed. 
These meetings were largely attended. Por- 
tions of Mrs. Tilton’s Worcester speech ap- 
pear, as follows:— 

The issue ‘‘National Prohibition’? looms 
large through the world. Iceland, Green- 
land, Finland, and Russia are ‘‘dry.” 
France has nationally prohibited absinthe. 
England is seething in prohibition agitation 
led by no less a figure than David Lloyd- 
George. Eighteen of our own States are 
‘dry,’ and the first time that National Pro- 
hibition came before Congress (December, 
1914) it won a majority of eight. That vote 
came chiefly from the South and the West; 
Massachusetts gave only one vote for this 
world reform, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
none. Inshort, the South and West are saying 
that the Northeastern States are hanging like 
a millstone round the neck of Prohibition. 
The question, then, arises, “‘Are we of the 
Northeast justified in standing outside this 
world movement?’’ Careful study has con- 
vinced me that we are not. 

National Prohibition means abolishing the 
traffic, the huge organization in business 
bound to whip liquor up for gain, to stimu- 
late desire by advertisement, and to sell 
this great human weakness, liquor, openly 
on every third corner to every adventurous 
young boy. 

How have we reason to think that getting 
“big business’? and the open saloon out of 
the liquor problem will decrease the wreck- 
age? Study has convinced that this is pre- 
cisely what National Prohibition will do, not 
cure, but work decidedly for betterment. 
I base this on a study of State Prohibition, 
which I divide into two parts, namely, pre- 
mature and present-day prohibition. Pre- 
mature prohibition we had in Massachusetts 
in the seventies, in Maine in 1851. ‘These 
movements came before science, industry, 
and medicine had turned against alcohol: 
they were far, moral ideals; but even so, 
Maine, which held on, shows a per capita 


A peeeemptian far below our national per 


capita consumption. 
ont-day prohibition we have in Kansas, 
Dakota, and in the South, and it is 


as, but like us, they have 


tes that have converted me, 


big cities and a heterogeneous population. 

Careful investigations by my various com- 
mittees show State Prohibition in the South 
spelling betterment. ‘Take, for example, the 
wettest “‘dry’”’ State, Georgia. 

Mr. Abraham Flexner of the Rockefeller 
Foundation told me that he dined recently 
with fifteen Georgia physicians, all of whom 
voted against State Prohibition, yet all but 
one declared that they would now vote for it 
because it lessened the wreckage from liquor, 
—poverty, crime, disease. The one dissenter 
said, ‘“‘I agree, things are better; but I am 
a personal-liberty democrat, and if a man 
wants to kill and drink he’s got a right to.” 

Statistics from Alabama corroborate the 
above. Murders in Alabama, city of Bir- 
mingham: under prohibition, 1909, 138; 
under prohibition, 1910, 130; under pro- 
hibition, 1911, 88; open saloons, 1912, 306. 
Murders were not eliminated, but they were 
lessened. 

And almost always, everywhere,—in North 
Carolina, in Colorado when the Federal 
troops closed the saloons,—the wreckage 
from liquor was not eliminated, but it was 
decidedly lessened; and all this was only 
State Prohibition, the traffic not eliminated, 
but removed just over the border, where it 
sat moving heaven, earth, the press, and the 
legislature to get in. ‘‘ Prohibition may not 
prohibit,” I said, “‘but it helps; and in so 
serious a problem I must stand for that 
which works for betterment,—for no liquor 
traffic, no open saloon. 

Present-day prohibition works for better- 
ment, and, knowing this, I say to you, 
think twice before you let your Congressmen 
go back to Washington and stand outside 
this great world movement, stand with the 
liquor traffic and the open saloon. 

Said a Southerner, ‘‘You-all in Yankee- 
land brought a great reform to us long years 
ago. We-all are now bringing a great re- 
form to you, and we can’t believe that you 
who forged the thought that overthrew 
slavery will let us-all do all the work.” 

People of New England, we who led in 
slavery must not lag in liquor. 


Juries Selected by Girls. 


A Los Angeles girl was allowed to assist 
in picking a jury. If the intuition of a 
woman is to be brought to bear in the selection 
of trial jurors, a good many different ele- 
ments will be brought into play, with varying 
results. On the whole the process should 
be satisfactory, if the girls are not too’ much 
inclined to exhaust the number of their chal- 
lenges all in a bunch.—Los Angeles Times. 


Southern Letter. 


The Unitarian churches in the South have 
taken a vacation during the hot weather, 
but the Alliances in many cases seem to feel 
renewed activity, and, though changing their 
various meetings from indoor to outdoor 
affairs, have not abated interest or energy, 
though sometimes the attendance is not as 
large as in cooler weather. The week the 


‘church services closed in San Antonio, The 


Alliance gave a most successful garden party 
at the home of Mrs. Marie Elmendorf. The 
garden is most attractive, with winding paths, 
and tropical and semi-tropical trees and 
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plants, and the electric lights cast a soft glow 
over it all. A short play given by six of the 
children of the Sunday-school, with easy 
grace, added greatly to the pleasure of those 
present, and the outdoor setting enhanced 
the charm. A number of visitors as well 
as a good attendance of the church people 
helped to make the affair a social and finan- 
cial success. 

At the regular Alliance meeting following 
a most interesting talk on newspaper work 
was given by Mr. W. Frank Davis, editorial 
writer for the San Antonio Light, and Mrs. 
Mary Agnese entertained the members with 
a Mexican luncheon. The next Alliance 
meeting is to be held in the evening and the 
men are to be invited. 

Rev. Mr. Bidwell has certainly taken hold 
of the work at Oklahoma City in the right 
way, for he is making friends everywhere— 
so writes our correspondent—and visiting 
church people living in far-away suburbs. 
While visiting the rooms of the Provident 


Deaths. 


WRIGHT.—In Lowell, July 27, Helen B., wile of Rev. 
George C. Wright. 


Mrs. Wright was the daughter of Aaron H. and Mary 
Bullard Bean of Boston, and was born in that city 61 
years ago. Her father was a prominent Boston banker, 
being president of the old Hamilton National Bank. She 
married Rev. George C. Wright, who came to Lowell 
nearly 30 years ago to assume charge of the free church in 
Middlesex Street known as the Ministry-at-Large, and with 
him she labored faithfully and efficiently for the assistance 
of the many who appealed to the parish for aid and coun- 
sel. Mrs. Wright was able to be in her usual place at the 
services on Sunday last, and her loss will be keenly felt, 
not only by intimate social friends and neighbors, but by 
a wide circle of those to whom during her long service in 
Lowell she had been a friend and helper in time of serious 
need, She is survived by her husband and by two daugh- 
ters, Misses Caroline and Dorothy Quincy Wright. 

The writer, long a near neighbor and close friend of 
Mrs. Wright and her family, may be pardoned for adding 
a word—necessarily inadequate—of appreciation for her 
sterling qualities of mind and heart. No kindlier or more 
sincerely Christian woman could well be imagined, nor 
one more indomitably courageous to meet the tasks of 
every day, which, in a parish of the kind, must often be 
tasks difficult of performance, attended by problems al- 
most hopeless of solution. Yet Mrs. Wright never failed 
in good cheer. Her house and fireside offered a wel- 
come alike to the neighbor and the needy. Few, with so 
many duties pressing for attention, could have performed 
them so well and still found time for the wide reading 
which Mrs. Wright managed to do. Quiet dignity and 
true womanly nobility marked Mrs. Wright’s life, and 
usefulness was permitted .her to the end. 

P. S. M. 
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Association he asked the director, Miss 
Gould, if she had some suitable work for 
his Unitarian women. She laid her pet 
scheme before him, saying afterward it was her 
first experience in meeting one so in touch 
with the work. She had offered this work to 
every club and circle who had come to her 
for material, without avail. Mr. Bidwell ap- 
peared at the right moment. Miss Gould’s 
desire was to have the mothers come to the 
office-rooms, there to be directed by compe- 
tent women, and make over old garments 
into clean, well-fitting garments. Woolen 
clothes are sent to such a place in spring, 
and summer clothes in fall. The superin- 
tendent of the Western Union Telegraph 
messenger boys had sent a wagon load of 
trousers and blue blouses unfit to let to 
the boys, and heretofore they had been 
thrown away. Miss Gould succeeded in 
getting a capable, energetic woman to rip, 
wash, press, and sort this material, and 
one who took pride in her position as chief 
laundress and factotum of the ‘‘ Uniform 
Blue,” and thus, as our correspondent writes, 
“in this basis of soil and compost dirt did 
the Unitarian work begin to grow some 
weeks ago,’’—just a garden, which seemed to 
be spreading when Mrs. Roscoe Branin and 
Mrs. Finn went to offer their services, and 
met a few desirous workers. They soon 
saw much help was needed at once. Many 
of our ladies had already gone away, many 
were too busy to help, so a little porch 
party was arranged by Mrs. Van Sant and 
the two ladies before named, and the work 
has started merrily and practically. Our 
ladies had expected heartache over the 
mothers who came to them for work, but 
such is not the case. ‘‘ Those who gathered 
were refined, well-appearing, fine women, up 
against such hardship because of the awful 
war conditions and business depression.’ 
They made warm trousers for boys, kilt 
skirts for little girls from the serge linings 
of coats unfit for other wear. Gingham 
and white goods will also be used, but the 
blue wool must be made now in order to get 
it out of the way and have it ready for school. 
A simple luncheon was served on the porch, 
and in this happy way the function was made 
a party. And this is the way some of our 
Unitarians are spending their spare time 
while the thermometer plays up in the 
nineties! 

Mr. Bidwell has been called as pastor 
of this church in Oklahoma City, and it is 
the wish of all that he may accept, as his 
pleasing personality and robust ways have 
proved him to be a leader they will be glad 
to follow. At the regular Alliance meetings 
baby clothes are being made from material 
donated, and the programme is readings from 
“A Far Journey.” 

The church in Atlanta, Ga., is feeling the 
satisfaction of being able to supply the fur- 
nishings of their new church building, which 
add so much to the comfort and effectual 
work of social entertainment. ‘The furnish- 
ing committee of The Alliance has completed 
its work by the purchase of six dozen chairs 
for use in the Sunday-school room, and a gas 
range, folding tables, china, glass, silver- 
ware, and necessary utensils for the kitchen, 
the fund for this purpose having been pre- 
viously raised and invested. 

The Alliance meetings are now held in 
the Sunday-school room of the church, as it 
is more accessible to the members, and 
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cooler and more pleasant during the sum- 
mer. 

A very pleagatit afternoon party was held 
at the parish house recently, at which 
games were enjoyed and refreshments served. 
The charge of twenty-five cents admission 
added somewhat to the treasury. 

Rev. Samuel Maxwell of Houston, Tex., 
has been obliged to resign because of the 
ill-health of Mrs. Maxwell. Here is a 
splendid opportunity for an earnest, ener- 
getic minister, and we hope such a one will 
soon be ready to fill this place. 

In Austin, Tex., the men have shown un- 
usual interest in the work, and we shall watch 
with keen interest the developments in the 
fall. 

At the annual meeting of the members of 
the congregation of Dallas, Tex., Rev. 
George Gilmour was unanimously re-elected 
pastor, Mr. J. E. Lennington, secretary 
and treasurer. ‘The following trustees were 
elected for the ensuing year; namely, Messrs. 
Bentley, Bailey, Dougherty, Gevers, Pillett, 
E. G. Eisenlohr, and Schregardus, also G. A. 
Eisenlohr (superintendent of Sunday-school) 
and E. N. Willis (leader of Bible class) ex 
officio. Reports of the affairs of the church 
and of the various departments indicate a 
prosperous and highly satisfactory year: 
Miss Harriet Spalding was asked to repre- 
sent this church at the summer Conference 
in San Francisco. It is with sincere re- 
gret that friends in the congregation and 
throughout the city part with Miss Spalding. 
Her services to the church and community 
have been immeasurable. Always will there 
be a welcome for her in Dallas. 

The supper served by the men to the 
ladies of the church was an occasion alto- 
gether unique and successful. ‘The mystery 
attached to the scheme of entertainment 
which was secretly planned at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Willis added not a 
little to the general interest and merriment. 

The Sunday-school picnic was held at 
Kidd Springs, where boating, swimming, and 
a big supper were enjoyed by young and old 
alike. 

A testimonial concert arranged by the 
friends of Marion Cameron Fielding was given 
in her behalf at the church on June r. Miss 
Fielding was assisted by Mr. Kellogg, bari- 
tone, and Mrs. MacDonald, pianist. A 
musical programme of unusual merit was 
presented. Miss Fielding has been gener- 
ous with her violin solos in the choir and at 
church suppers. She leaves Dallas, with 
the good wishes of many friends, to pursue 
her studies in Chicago. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan’s brief visit in 
Dallas was attended with many evidences of 
enthusiasm on the part of Dallasites for 
himself, his personal achievements, and his 
cause. An overflowing audience listened in- 
tently to his address in behalf of peace, given 
at the Unitarian church. Dr. Jordan was in 
Europe at the outbreak of the war, and as he 
had had exceptional opportunities to become 
conversant with political and financial con- 
ditions in the different countries through 
his wide acquaintance with men of note, he 
could carry his audience to the scenes of the 
conflict, depict vividly the real meaning of 
war with its dread accompaniments, and dis- 
cuss with authority the cost of the war, not 
only in dollars and cents, but to humanity. 
With the war a reality, his plea is for Ameri- 
cans to “‘keep their heads.” AI ea? 
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Northfield and the Shoals. 


New England continues to retain her 
primacy as a centre for religious summer 
conferences of various types. There is a 
pleasing contrast between the methods and 
the surroundings at Northfield, for example, 
and at the Isles of Shoals. Back of both 
series of meetings is an inspiring history. 
The gatherings at Northfield all centre about 
the memory of Mr. Moody; the assemblies 
at the Isles are saturated no more with salty 
breezes than with the recollections of Whit- 
tier, George Frisbie Hoar, Lowell, and Celia 
Thaxter, and a great number of religious 
leaders of the intellectual type, who there 
have brooded amid the crags upon the mys- 
teries of the universe. The more ‘‘evangeli- 
cal’’ have found uplift in the meetings of the 
Connecticut valley, the more ‘‘liberal’’ in 
those of ‘“‘the mere heaps of tumbling granite 
in the wide and lonely sea,’ as Mrs. Thax- 
ter called the Isles. 
much in common between these gatherings 
and at bottom their purpose is the same. 
Nothing could exceed the devotional dignity 
of a meeting at the tomb of Mr. Moody, 
unless it should be a meeting in the stone 
chapel at the Isles, attended by worshippers 
who pick their way over the rocks with 
lighted. lanterns and return in silence after 
the exercises. It is good to know that 
the ‘“‘Moody meetings” have exercised vast 
influence especially over young men and 


women from the colleges, and that the con-. 


ferences of “the Shoalers’”’ have never been 
more satisfactory than in the session re- 
cently closed.—Boston Herald. 


[The “Summer Editor” has received over twenty replies 
to his timid yearning appeal, in the column of ‘ Pleasan- 
tries.” Many of the stories sent in are “Available,” and 
are here acknowledged with thanks. The editor prints 
one letter, verbatim; while not absolutely above criticism 
(as are editors and ministers), it seems to have been con- 
ceived in a properly gleeful spirit.] 

JuLy 21, 1945. 


Dear Summer Editor:— 

Levity does not meet with my approval, 
even in irreligious journals, but I do think 
that we all ought to read carefully the an- 
nouncements of our national societies each 
week, every line of them, and in following 
out my set custom in this regard last week 
my vision hit the column a glancing blow, 
so that I could not avoid reading your offer 
of ten dollars in gold for ‘‘ Pleasantries.’’ 
Any plan for unchaining an editor from his 
desk during this hot weather meets with 
my approval, so here is an unsurpassed 
Pleasantry column for one issue. 

A young friend of mine who had a strain 
of Twickembury blood in him used to say 
“It may seem so to the unimitated.” A 
minister told me of a deacon who began his 
prayer, ““O thou great inscrupulous God.” 
A farmer told me of something that had been 
in the ground so long that it had disinter- 
rogated. Another met me on the road and 
asked me if things got mononymous some- 
times in that small town. 

I was surprised to see how well our Sunday- 
school had taught the Unitarian doctrine 
of the incarnation recently. I talked with 
two little children in the door-way of our 
church, which I suppose they had been told 


was God’s house, and when they got home 


they said ‘‘Mama, God has two little boys, 
and invited us down to play with them.” ‘3 


My sister’s small son, walking with his’ 
mother through the streets of New aven 
es 7 2 oS : 


[Aucust 5 1915. 


But after all there is — 


_ 


n gs say of rz cy , foot-ball game, “aang the 
one of which I suppose he thought 
was "Gabriel's, said, “‘Mama, this isn’t 
Sieecirrection day, is it?’ Another nephew, 
after having visited us, asked his father 
_ “Why don’t you put your head down and 
) ‘read your plate before you eat, as Uncle 
Charles does?”’ 
I know a church that wished to honor a 
benefactor (as it isin Danvers, Mass., perhaps 
it would be unfitting to print about it in 
Boston, so near) and put a bronze tablet on 
the church wall. First it put the man’s name, 
which was Smith, and then it put the text 
“A good name is better than precious oint- 
ment.” 

As for stories that have been told me, 
perhaps I have laughed most over the one 
a about the little boy whose father was sick, 
; and the Christian Science practitioner 
called, asking him how his father was. 

“He is quite sick, to-day.” ‘‘You must not 

say he is sick, you must say he thinks he is 

sick.”” The next day the boy’s answer to 

the same question was ‘‘Father thinks he 

is dead, to-day.” The possible gruesome- 
_ ness of that story has never occurred to me 
until now that I have written it. 

There is nothing gruesome about the next 
and the last. An auto party after a break- 
down went to a farm-house door and asked 
for a monkey-wrench. ‘‘May bradder, hay 
lev ten mile, hay got cattle ranch; may 
braddern-law, hay got shape ranch. Don’t 

_ know anybody got monkey-ranch.” 

If this lands right side up in the waste 
basket I trust that the following will catch 
your eye;— : 


~ 
re 


Cordially yours, 


C...S.. Be 


: Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Be Mass., will preach at the Union Chapel, 
Little Boar’s Head, N.H., on Sunday, August 
a 8, at II A.M. 


On Sunday, August 8, these services will 


: be held :— 
— King’s Chapel, at 10.30 a.M. Preaching by 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister of the 
- Chapel. 


First Parish, Dorchester (Meeting-house 
Hill), Mass., at 11 a.m. Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen of Detroit. 

Arlington Street Church, Union Service, 
11 a.M. Rey. Lewis G. Wilson. 

First Parish, Milton, Mass. Rev. H. 
Houghton Schumacher of Helena, Mont. 

_ Church of the Messiah, New York, 11 A.M. 
Rev. Addison Moore, D.D., of Schenectady, 
N.Y. 

Newport, R.I., Channing Memorial, 
A mM. Rev. W. Safford Jones will preach. 

“Lincoln, Mass., at 3.30 P.M. Rev. Harry 
Lutz, 

<i 


II 


First Unitarian 


, ve ace to the minister. 


iS 2g 


aris stian Rete 


pertaining to the historical life of the church. 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson, who has known the 
church during the past nineteen years, pre- 
sided over the exercises, and also made some 
remarks dealing with one of the three women 
who were the means of the Ellsworth church 
coming into existence, Miss Kate Dyer. Mr. 
Henry [L,. Moor, one of the old residents of 
Ellsworth, prepared a paper on “Ellsworth’s 
First Unitarians,’’ which was read by the 
pastor of the church owing to the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Moor. The one important 
feature of the morning was an address by 
Miss M. A. Greely, on ‘‘Reminiscences of 
the Present Church.” So admirable was 
the address, so well written in every minute 
detail, that the one wish of the parish was to 
have it printed verbatim in the local news- 
paper. And it is pleasing to be able to re- 
port that copies of the Ellsworth American 
can now be purchased with Miss Greely’s 
paper fully reported. The people of the 
Ellsworth church could not have had any 
one more fitted than Dr. Dole to tell them 
of the ideals which their church might stand 
for during the years that are to come. And 
it was with this consciousness that they ven- 
tured to ask him to give them a portion of his 
hard-earned vacation. The church was com- 
fortably filled for Dr. Dole’s service as he 
told them what his conception of a “High 
Church” was. ‘The pastor of the church led 
the devotional part of the service. At the 
close of the morning and evening services the 
congregation sang a hymn specially written 
for the occasion by Miss Doris Halman, an 
Ellsworth girl, who is at present in Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, Mass. 


ihe \& 
> igh ae 


Nasuua, N.H.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Manley B. Townsend: 
The five hundredth anniversary of the 
martyrdom of John Huss was appropriately 
observed by special services on July 26, the 
last Sunday before the summer vacation. 
The pastor preached a special sermon upon 
the subject, ‘‘John Huss, the Reformer be- 
fore the Reformation,’ sketching his life 
briefly, but laying special stress upon his 
fearless advocacy of the right of private 
judgment, his splendid stand for free re- 
ligion, his constancy to the end, his martyr- 
dom, and his influence upon the later Refor- 
mation and so upon our day and generation. 
There was a large congregation present. 
Three children were christened in the after- 
noon, making fifteen little ones christened 
and dedicated in June. The church year 
has been one of growth and progress. The 
people parted for the summer with high ex- 
pectations that the coming year would be 
one of even greater prosperity. 


Neweort, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: Be- 
fore leaving for California on the Unitarian 
Tour the minister was presented with a 
generous purse, in the name of many mem- 
bers of the parish who desired him to rep- 
resent the church at the General Confer- 
ence in San Francisco. The gift is the 
spontaneous expression of the loyalty and 
good will of the congregation, and, coming as 
it does after ten years of service here, is very 
He regards it 
as a decennial gift from his earnest fellow- 

workers. During the minister’s absence his 
pulpit will be supplied by the following 


-|able preachers: August 15, Rev. Walter 


Reid Hunt of Orange, N.J.; August 22 and 
29, Rev. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of the 
Meadville Theological School; September 
5, Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Beverly, 
Mass. Mr. Jones has been honored by an 
invitation from the committee of arrange- 
ments for religious meetings on the Uni- 
tarian Tour to be the preacher at the special 
service at Calgary, Alberta, on the arrival 
of the Conference Special, Sunday morning, 
August 15. 

Personals. 


A warm tribute to the good work of Rev. 
Horace Westwood, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. Wesend him greeting and our best 
wishes.—Ep. 


The Middle States and Canada Fellow- 
ship Committee has received from Edmund 
B. Gearhart an application for the certificate 
of commendation issued by this Committee. 
William M. Brundage, Chairman, Leon A. 
Harvey, Walter R. Hunt. 

ae a ae 

ACKNOWLEDGMEN'TS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 
as eared acknowledged: «0 PU au el. $2,023.57 


July 1. Society in Evanston, Ill..........:.... 5.00 
3. Associate Members..................- 9.00 
6. Arlington Street Church Sunday School, 
ROSE LOSS ars i= «= Sonia y aes a 5.00 
10. Society in Danvers, Masey. oie... 13.00 
12. Society in Warwick, Mass. \s7eawen Ot 12.50 
15. Mrs. Loyisa E. Hawley, Cortland, N.Y.. 50.00 
16. Society i in Manchester, Mass........... 25.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
July 1. Income Sone Street Church Fund, 
hk, a ee Se 10.00 
29. Indiz indoles Ind., Branch Women’s 
AlHaneeoete. 2. ai, SPS oe nae 10.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
July 15. Society in Barre, Mass............... 10.00 
$2,183.07 


Henry M. Wiiwiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Johannes Heddaeus, Ph.D. 


Rev. Johannes Heddaeus, Ph.D., was born 
in Worms, Germany, in 1847. He completed 
his education at the Meadville Theological 
School (where he graduated in 1883), and 
at the College of the City of New York 
(where in 1891 he obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy). Ordained in 1883 to 
the Unitarian ministry, his first charge was 
with our church in Yonkers, where he was 
installed as pastor in 1885. 

It was not long, however, before he turned 
his attention to the field of instruction in 
linguistics, inasmuch as he was unusually 
proficient in the chief languages of Europe. 
He became a professor of modern lan- 
guages, first at Holbrooke Academy and later 
at the University of Syracuse, N.Y. After 
leaving Syracuse he was for eighteen years 
on the staff of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities as an official investigator. His 
death occurred at his home in Brooklyn, 
about a year-ago. He was a scholar of 
great ability and unflagging industry, a 
man of spotless life, honorable and upright 
character, faithful in all the duties of life, 
modest, sincere, and reverent. Jt: 


In Switzerland, any law passed by the 
federal parliament must be submitted to the 
voters for acceptance. America is not the 
only country where the people rule. 


744 


Pleasantries. 


“‘T was really afraid,’’ said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘“‘that our auto was going to turn 
Turk.” 


Bilton (sternly): ‘‘What’s the reason that 
young man stays so late when he calls?”’ 


Miss Bilton (demurely): “I am, papa.’’— 
Judge. 


Indignant Old Lady: ‘‘And to show you 
how secretly they are conducting the war, I 
can assure you, my dear, that even I myself 
positively do not know what a dardanelle is.” 
—Cartoon. 


Father (when Willie had returned from his 
first day at school): ‘‘What did-you learn at 
school to-day?’’ Willie: ‘I learned to say, 
‘Yes, sir’ and ‘No, sir,’ and ‘Yes, ma’am’ 
and ‘No, ma’am.’” Father: ‘You did!”’ 
Willie: “Yep.” 


At the funeral of Baron Lionel de Roths- 
child, father of the recently deceased Lord 
Rothschild, a poor old man wept loudly and 


bitterly. ‘‘Why are you crying?” inquired 
a bystander. “‘You are no relative of 
Rothschild.” ‘No,’’? howled the mourner; 


“that’s just why I am crying.” 


The Zeppelin raids are bringing about new 
friendships. One society woman is reported 
to have said to another of a mutual friend: 
“T can’t understand it. A month ago you 
cut her dead, and now you can’t be polite 
enough to her.” ‘“‘My dear, it’s quite 
simple. She has the biggest cellar in the 
district.’-—London Opinion. 


A long-suffering traveller on a single-track 
railroad ventured to complain of the ex- 
asperating unpunctuality of the service. 
The employee remonstrated in virtuous indig- 
nation. “I’ve been on this line now upward 
of eight years’— he began. ‘‘Have you, 
indeed?”’ interrupted the other, sympatheti- 
cally. ‘‘At what station did you get on?”’ 
The attendant did not pursue the subject. 


The late William Heinrich, the blind tenor, 
used to tell the following: When passing 
King’s Chapel one day with a boy in his em- 
ploy, the following conversation took place. 
Boy: ‘Mr. Heinrich, how do Unitarians 
differ from other churches?”’ Mr. Heinrich: 
“Well, for one thing, my boy, they do not 
believe in fire and brimstone.’”’ Boy: “What 
do they believe in, then, Mr. Heinrich, 
gasoline?’’—Contributed. 


A small girl was told by her mother that 
she must not be afraid to stay in the dark 
to go to sleep, as the angels would watch 
over her. She left the room, and as the 
window was open a few mosquitoes had made 
their way in. The mother was _ rather 
startled to hear a little while after leaving 
the room the little girl crying for her to 
come. ‘“‘Come quick, mother, because the 
angels are up here, singing, and one bit me.”’ 
—Lent by a Montreal Reader. 


He was the slowest boy on earth, and had 
been sacked at three places in two weeks, 
so his parents had apprenticed him to a 
naturalist. But even he found him slow. It 
took him two hours to give the canaries 
their seed, three to stick a pin through a 
dead butterfly, and four to pick a convolvulus. 
The only point about him was that he was 
willing. ‘‘And what,” he asked, . having 
spent a whole afternoon changing the gold- 
fishes’ water, ‘“‘shall I do now, sir?”’ ‘The 
naturalist ran his fingers through his locks. 
“Well, Robert,” he replied at length, ‘I 
think you might now take the tortoise out 
for a run.” 


The Christian Register 
HEART AND VOICE qoUndersroun 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME| Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
P. aN Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
repa y 


. f Look for our Trade Marks. 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. C. H. StePHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 
COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 


“THE CAROL,” ‘*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


(24) [AucusT 5 915 
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Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 135th year opens Sept. 15th, 1915. The 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
conside: how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 


Phillips Exeter Academy, Lewis Perry, Principal, Exeter, 
bec os a. 365 amen ty pees 264 tunes New Hampshire. 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an i 
occasions of the children’s service. mS THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The endeavor has been made to present in these simple | Its unique home advantages, its Christian ideals, its train- 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- | ing in homemaking, its wholesome outdoor life, are fully 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- | described in the catalog. 

pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical | Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, A.B. Principal, 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- Weston, Mass. 
— boas os oes -" aa om : oe Mna ig is 

roughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. ° 
dipre way ae assured of this is to send for a copy of The Browne & Nichols School 

ook for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the Educates especially for HARVARD College | 
enrichment their services have received throug 1 its intro- | New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur-| GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 
aishen s who pp - a further inquiry. We give 

erewi opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
mero formed ee cramination of the book. THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
Chridion Reiter" NW. H. Lyon, D.D., in the | tor SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a| ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
still more astonishing prea of admirable matter. The MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
ne ete Reans is what it should be in 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation,” Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 2 icul 1 jalan ti bj 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- demic, agricu core Daas lhe, GEREEES: GEENA ARs 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal | All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
ae ae 3 rae a ae step in advance, ..,| Low charges. Scholarships. 

ere is a most excellent collection of service, with a 
erous range and logical development combining’ simplicity, PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 


From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 


wholly of songs which youne people muy sing wittout ie | ERAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
Inciuding special courses to meet the growing demand for 


so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own | 

r Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 


family. 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. | Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
rele at The University of Chicago. Travelli 


To Sundaysschools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 
ellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Soursworts, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


The Roger Ascham School 


. J President, CHARLES H. STRONG 
Trustees: Treasurer, Jos—EPpH ALLEN 


Director, ANNIE Winsor ALLEN 
Chief Master, Ratpu I. UNDERHILL 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes Main School, Scarsdale, Westchester County, N.Y. 

A the epee of religious ideals to municipal and Boys and girls: day pupils for morning or for all day, 
social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- | boarding pupils for five days or seven days a week. Cottage 
ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works | for four girls. Cottage for six boys. Twelve acres of play- 

in co-operation with the University of California and other | gt0unds. Opens September 22. 4 

Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of | Preparatory School, 129 East 7oth St., New York City. 

courses. ome aa bot pares. ihe year begins August 16, . Principal, Mirprep D. Hamman een 
Ad adh se ai s ster and complete information to Boys and girls, 4 to 10 years old. Preparation for Main 
ge EARL Morse Wizzor, D.D., School, or for other schools. Opens October'13. Address 

Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California. ' until September 10, Seal Harbor, Maine. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1904 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


kes ; SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Individual and pleasing personality cultivated. Girls taught how to study. Each student is 
shown her relation to society and is influenced to enjoy leisure in good boo 


f ) ks, drama and art. 
English, modern tanguages, college entrance certificate, art and music. Full household arts 


SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAF 
sc ¥ T opens Oct. 6. Eight resi ils i 
conduct household under trained teachers. Address ris Pine bincomten gtciri 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., 


MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B. 


